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INSIDE FRANCE 


Paris from Liberation to Recognition 


PARIS is liberated, but France is not. On these two facts hang most of 
the present ignorance in England about what-is going on there. Not 
until Oct. 22 did General de Gaulle’s Provisional Government take over 
administration of central France and the capital from the Allied Com- 
mand. Until then only military visits to Paris were possible; only war 
correspondents, centred on Shaef, were reporting to their British papers, 
and, though a public postal service with Britain, for postcards only, 
opened as early as Sept. 20, very few writers had received replies. But 
this poverty of communication with London is riches by comparison 
with the total dearth of communications inside France. For two months 
Paris and the provinces have lived, within the limits of bicycling dis- 
tance, a life of their own. At a guess, some 30 out of the 38,000 com- 
munes have been running themselves. The two main causes of this 
phenomenon have been war damage to permanent ways, including the 
destruction of 4,000 bridges, and, partly as a result, lack of fuel. Except 
for military traffic, Frenchmen and French goods have so far been 
rooted to the spot on which they happened to. be when the R.A.F., 
U.S.A.F., and F.F.I. between them pulverized all routes at the begin- 
ning of June. 

The physical consequences of no bridges and no fuel can be imagined: 
immobility, cold, an evening spent with one’s switch on and one’s 
candle within reach so as to snuff or light it as the spirit moves the 
current on and off. The food situation is part of the same picture. The 
Germans encouraged French farmers to grow provender for the Reich. 
The chief months of yield are June to October, and, this year, that yield 
was immobilized in rural France. Thus the invading troops found 
plenty in Normandy. By contrast, each French city is-the centre of a 
ring of scarcity which only grows less as the foraging bicyclist ranges 
outwards. Round Paris the 10 kilometer belt is stripped as by locusts; 
the 20 kilometer belt is the prey of anyone who can bicycle; the 30-50 
kilometer belt is the hunting ground of the young (whom most Parisian 
families are without), and beyond that everyone who is content with 
local produce has more than enough. It follows that old people in cities 
or town mothers who cannot leave their children are gravely under- 
nourished if, as so often happens, all the able-bodied members of their 
family have either been in the maguis or else in Germany as prisoners, 
p, transformés (ex-prisoner labour), or civilian deportees. As always, the 
white collar class, with no tangible product to sell, comes off worst. 
One elderly university professor and his wife, offered by an English 
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friend any gift that would satisfy a craving of the last four years, asked, abs 
after considerable thought, for a sack of potatoes. At a guess, the ee 
situation is worse in the cities of the Midi, where less of the basic food. res 
stuffs are produced in the locality. wn 
These practical effects of no communications can be guessed at with. tha 
out inside information. The psychological effects are more difficult to mil 
imagine. Cities physically isolated cannot convey their news to one eve 
another even via broadcasts, as no station has current strong enough the 
for more than a local radius. (Limoges radio has been giving a nightly of t 
round-up of audibility at quarter past midnight.) Not that listening in \ 
is necessary to thought; time, though, is vital, and, up till now, because anc 
of the sheer minutes and hours taken up with the effort of living, the com 
ordinary Parisian has scarcély had time to think of anything but his cou 
most immediate physical needs. Even in England, every item of the con: 
daily round—shopping, cooking on weak pressure, travelling—takes up six 
more time than usual. In France, calculation and operation of how to Its | 
get to work, how to get back for the hour the heat is on, whether to Fra 
spend it on washing or stewing, which night to spend foraging in the Asse 
suburbs, and whether this or that child can best be spared to bicycle he a 
further afield have more than filled a working day. date 
By Oct. 20 conditions in Paris had so far improved as to provide light fron 
and the wireless, from 2 p.m. to 7 a.m., and gas, at a pressure which four 
takes half an hour to boil a kettle, for the whole day. But a bath was repr 
out of the question; there was no central heating (and no woollen clothes CN 
to take its place) and only the metro to get about in—and that less its r 
useful than usual because half its stations are closed and because the of tl 
crowd at rush hours entails a half-hour wait to get in. ’ for : 
Enormous improvements are not expected at once because, though seeir 
the mines in the north are fairly intact, they are short of pit props, and the | 
pit props are either of steel—which there is no coal to smelt—or oi on t 
timber, which comes from the Landes, that is, from the other side of Fore 
countless broken bridges. There was said (Oct. 3) to be but one foot- Labs 
bridge in use over the whole length of the Loire. The circle is as (Teit 
“‘vicious’’ as can be, and all France is in for a winter worse than any ved! 
since that of ’40-’41 except for the big exception that the swastikas are into 
gone and the Frenchman who goes out in the morning need no longer the d 
wonder whether he will be a free man by night. This thought has been went 
ever in the mind not only of every active resister but of the many Sept 
millions who have backed the resistance with food and shelter and with TE 
knowledge of what not to tell. ation 
Between August and October, therefore, the mere struggle for Ruri 
existence has not left the ordinary Frenchman with much time for ber | 
thought of national politics. Naturally they have not been in abeyance. iy 
















France would not be France if, once the Gestapo had gone, the lid had I 
not flown off the cauldron and opinions come surging out. The Paris . 
press is full of them, and within a range varying about as widely as that } 
from the Daily Worker to the Daily Telegraph, is like wine after the I 
stilted uniformity of the Vichy papers. But for lack of communications 7 
and nation-wide information any comment on political trends given 4 4 
early as October, 1944 must be full of question marks. Here are some noe 
of them: . group 

Is General de Gaulle acceptable to all factions? Is he as partial to (Mout 
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absolute power as he sometimes appeared while in England? and will 
he capitalize dissension in order to stage a coup? How united are the 
resistance groups? How strong are the Communists? How represent- 
ative is his nominated Government? Are there less splinter dissensions 
than before the war? To what economic future is nationalization of the 
mines a pointer? If there is more tolerance, patience, and sobriety than 
ever before, will it survive till elections can be held? A bare record of 
the happenings in Paris since its liberation suggests answers to some 
of these questions. 

When General de Gaulle reached Paris on Aug. 25 he found a resist- 
ance movement already united into one almost, though not quite, 
comprehensive organization, the Conseil Nattonal de la Resistance. This 
council, which had held its first plenary session in the previous May, 
consisted of the 16 organizations representing eight resistance groups, 
six political parties, and the two main bodies of the Trade Unions." 
Its complexion was not unknown to him, for resistance delegates from 
France itself had held 49 out of the 102 seats on his Consultative 
Assembly at Algiers. Nevertheless, when he came to Cabinet-making 
he and his full team of hommes d’ Alger were faced with a row of candi- 
dates for office no less competent, though of experience very different 
from their own. It is said that the General’s original intention was to 
found his centre of gravity on the Popular Democrats—a Catholic party 
representing all classes and ranging from M. Bidault (chairman of the 
C.N.R.) on its left to M. Pleven (nicknamed /e catholic des trusts) on 
its right. This party is more confident in its ideas than are its fellows 
of the right, perhaps because i* has a straightforward ideological basis 
for its defence of individual liberty. This notion he abandoned on 
seeing the strength and variety of the other resistance groups. Seeing 
the balance of popular opinion tip in favour of a wider choice, he stepped 
on to the dropping side of the scales and appointed to the Ministries of 
Foreign Affairs (Bidault), Production (Lacoste), Finance (Le Percq), 
Labour (Parodi), Agriculture (Tinguy Prigent), and Information 
(Teitgen), six resisters who from one month to the next stepped, deser- 
vedly enough, from clandestinité and never a night in their own -bed 
into a daily routine of leather-topped desk and saluting Auissiers. To 
the disappointment of some resisters the Ministry of the Interior (Tixier) 
went 2 a man of Algiers. This provisional Government first met on 
Sept. 12. 

The General’s next move, highly desirable in the state of communica- 
ations, was to make a lightning round of as many as possible of the 
Ruritanias in the main provincial cities. In less than a week in Septem- 
ber he covered Lyons, Marseilles, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Limoges, and 


* Membership of the C.N.R. (17 representatives): 
Resistance Groups: Combat, Franc Tireur, Libération Zone Sud, Front 
National, Libération Zone Nord, Ceux de la Resistance, Ceux de la Libér- 
ation, Organizations Civils et Militaires. 
Political Parties: Democratic Alliance, Republican Federation, Popular 
Democrats, Radicals, Socialists, Communists. 
l'vade Unions: Conféderation Generale du Travail (two seats), Conféderation 
de Travailleurs Chrétiens. 
cs first two groups had in 1943 combined to form the M.U.R. (Mouvements 
mis de la Resistance) and had in January, 1944 gathered in three other resistance 
Sroups (Lorraine, Resistance, and Défense de la France) to form the M.L.N. 
(Mouvement de Libération Nationale). 
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Orleans. He was in Nancy on the 25th, in Lille and Lens on Oct. 1, and 
in Normandy a few days later. As is suggested in the appeal for unity, 
hard work, and obedience to recognized authority which he made in his 
nation-wide broadcast of Oct. 15, he found a very varying state of 
affairs. In Bordeaux, it is said, a miniature Fihrer was in charge, with 
Etat Major F.F.I. on one mudguard and the star of liberation and 
R.A.F. roundel on the other. In Marseilles, Socialists, Communists, and 
the rest had made common cause in order to run the town. In Toulouse 
the Communists had refused to join in. Valence was being managed by 
a young man of 23, with an executive committee ranging from a former 
socialist Deputy to a Catholic poet. As those who have seen the news- 
reels will have realized, General de Gaulle’s reception was everywhere 
vociferous. Not only Paris but France appears to regard him as 
l'homme du 18 juin, 1940—the symbol of courage, resistance, and 
hope. Subsequently, the long delay in recognizing his Government 
added to his stature as the only man capable of standing up to a 
Churchill or a Roosevelt, though, towards the end, it was beginning 
to cause his less fervent supporters to wonder whether he carried the 
weight they had imagined among the people he had met during his 
enforced stay abroad. Recognition was accorded by Britain, the 
U.S.A., the U.S.R.R., Brazil, and the British Dominions on Oct. 23. 

Meantime, an illuminating incicent had happened in Paris. On Sept. 
19 the Conseil National de la Resistance issued a communiqué on the 
outcome of its latest meeting. In the new France, as in Britain 
censorship is permissible on grounds of military security only, and the 
paragraph which was replaced by the ominous “CENSURE CENSURE 
CENSURE ...” had no military significance. The outcry everywhtre 
from Right and Left was instantaneous. The Government apologized 
for a mistake and re-issued a statement on its censorship policy. The 
papers simply printed the apology, and the incident was closed. 

To return to the Provisional Government: apart from immediate 
practical problems such as the integration of the F.F.I. into the Amy 
and the plans for taking over administration from the Allied Command, 
the first items on its agenda have been the elimination of the black 
market, the punishment of collaborators, the nationalization of the 
mines, and the commandeering of the Renault works. The distinction 
between nationalization and commandeering is that Renault had 
worked for Germany. The difficulty of executing these tasks, gigantic 
in the most favourable circumstances, is infinitely multiplied, first by 
the lack of communications, and second by the decapitation of the 
Civil Service, that is, of all the higher ranks that served Vichy. At the 
moment chefs de cabinet, who are political appointments akin to ou 
under-secretaries, are available, but they have no directors-general, 0! 
even directors (chefs de service) to carry out their intentions. 

De Gaulle, as the man of 1940, has popular acclaim to build on. How 
much support can he expect out of the assorted team that is his Provis 
ional Government? From here on all is speculation, but there at 
pointers to the amount upon which all can agree. Nearly all the political 
parties have put out their social and home-political programmes. [hes 
are not worth summarizing, for they contain next to nothing that we 
not in the many plans of the 30s. Even the vocabulary is the sail. 
The contents can be guessed by taking it as an axiom that the furthe! 
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to the left, the more cut and dried the plans. Drafters of the right have 
clearly been handicapped by their efforts to avoid any phrase that might 
carry a tinge of Vichy. One common feature is that all are anti-trust. 
Another, and better, pointer is the press comment upon the decisions on 
social and economic policy that are beginning to emerge from the 
General's Cabinet meetings. The most interesting feature is that what 
is too right for the left is too left for the right, yet, so far, both 
accept it. Humanité welcomes nationalization of the mines, but would 
have preferred a decree that did not compensate the owners; the 
Catholic Aube (Popular-Democrat) also backs it, but in the tones of the 
winter Serpentine bather’s: “Come on, it’s lovely.” In other words 
there is some healthy disagreement, but everyone is at present deter- 
mined not to push it to breaking point. Of this determination there are 
plenty of instances. No paper made capital out of the censorship issue 
already cited; the Minister of War wanted to requisition the military 
headquarters of the F.F.I., but has in doing so agreed to its desire to be 
unified with the army; the C.N.R. wanted early elections, but has 
accepted the Government’s standpoint and agreed to wait. For the 
first time in Parisian journalism the word compromise peeps out as a 
term of praise; compare the old Paris, where L’Intransigeant was a 
selling title. 

France will undergo an easier passage from liberation to the elections 
if this tolerant mood lasts over the whole interlude. This has still many 
months torun. The present constitutional position is that a nominated 
Government has, during the first half of October, decided the allocation 
of seats in a nominated Assembly that is to meet in the Luxembourg in 
November. Its membership of 248 is, as was that of itssmaller predeces- 
sor at Algiers, to be made up of resistance representatives of fighting 
Frenchmen formerly outside France, representatives of Algeria and the 
Empire, and of the Members of Parliament—80 in number, led by M. 
Paul Boncour—who possess the double distinction of having voted 
against Pétain on July 6, 1940 and of never subsequently serving Vichy. 
Its functions will be purely advisory, though it can choose its own 
topics for discussion and call for reports. It will hold office until con- 
stituent elections open the way to a new Constitution framed by 
popular representatives. For these elections there is, as yet, no date, 
though municipal elections are already billed to take place on February 1. 

In the Consultative Assembly the C.N.R. (whose members are to be 
Deputies as of right), will carry the most influence, provided that it 
can keep up among all its component groups the fellow-feeling bred 
in clandistinité. Frenchmen would not be human if its cutting edge 
were not blunted once internal social problems come up for discussion; 
it ls impossible to expect that a unit like Front National, which embraces 
everyone from a Communist secretary-general to the stately M. Louis 
Marin, will see eye to eye on every home political issue. But anciens 
combattants are good at remembering the comradeship of adversity; 
perhaps memory will keep them at one till the elections. Then, their 
unity is bound to break up into its party political ingredients of which, 
on present evidence in Paris, the Socialists are the strongest. The Com- 
munists, though thought to be stronger than they were, are as ever up 
against that phalanx of small tradesmen and peasant proprietors that 
is the core of France, and it looks probable that when evidence from 
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the provinces is added to that of Paris the 40 per cent of rural voters 
will more than redress any urban tendencies towards the extreme left. 

This balance of power looks steady enough to withstand minor shocks, 
A major shock would be either some disagreement which split the 
Socialists into splinter-groups, or some error on the side of absolution 
committed by General de Gaulle. Of this he has so far shown no sign, 
His strength lies in the fact that he is the symbol of French wish-fulfil- 
ment during four years of oppression. If he can convert himself into the 
symbol of national unity ail will be well. If he were to try to become not 
only its symbol but its instrument, some of the political groups at 
present following his lead would very likely prove too strong for him, 
But why should he? Every act since he landed is proof that he can 
compromise, and that he knows that for national success he must con- 
duct an orchestra, not sing a solo. The last thing that Frenchmen want 
after four years of the Germans and Vichy is any hint of authoritarian- 
ism. 

The months before him will not be plain sailing. Apart from the 
difficulties caused by ruined communications and the destruction of all 
the major ports save Bordeaux, there is the psychological difficulty of 
appeasing the thwarted will to work among workers who lack the raw 
materials and tools for war production and national reconstruction. 
But over all this the Provisional Government is strong enough not to 
mince matters. The General’s speech of Oct. 15—which was much mis- 
headlined in the British press, making it appear a mere grouse against 
his Allies—was, when the full French text is read, a stirring exhortation 


to effort, despite inconvenience. In effect it said: ‘Stop being bright- 
eyed. Put up your flags and bring out your lathes. Work will not be 
easy, for we are short of everything. Nor can you expect help from the 


Allies, who are busy fighting. IT ALL DEPENDS ON You.”’ Present 
appearances are that if his Government continues as it has begun it will 
achieve its ambition of la revolution par la lot. 


Postscript on Foreign Policy 

It is too early to make any speculations about the foreign policy of 
the Provisional Government. All that can be given are a few facts on 
popular sentiment towards the various Allies. Germany being, for 
France, the only enemy, European considerations are far uppermost; 
therefore more attention is given to Great Britain and Russia than to 
the United States—except as the chief source of material help wit! 
reconstruction—despite the fact that it is American, not British or Rus- 
sian, soldiers who throng Paris. Socialists and Communists are naturally 
enough strong for alliance with Russia; their admiration of her victories 
simply reinforces the political instincts they felt before the war. _ They 
do not want to do anything that might alienate her. The princess: 
lointaine is always seen in a rosier light than the matron next door. 

During the four years of French eclipse very little was said in 
appreciation of Britain. The silence was probably due to the humil- 
ation of the thought that, of two partners whom Frenchmen had 
considered co-equal, one had succumbed and the other had not. But 
this painful emotion is disappearing as French self-confidence returns. 
Be this as it may, Britannia is now getting a better innings than 
ever before, and in many hearts stands first among foreign friends. 
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In the first place, anyone who thinks knows that, but for her stand 
in 1940, Germany would have won, Russia or no Russia. Secondly 
the Leclere Division had fought with the Eighth Army and had a 
splendid reception in England; as British ambassadors its men have 
been unparalleled. Thirdly, the first French visitors to Britain are 
carrving back a stirring picture of Britain’s war effort. Even the bomb- 
ings have caused no resentment against the R.A.F., the verdict is: “‘It 
had to be.” 

Translate these emotions into policy-making, and there emerges the 
picture of a nation that is discussing the possibility of a western Euro- 
pean bloc (le bloc occidental) as being the only means of enabling western 
Europe to talk on a level with Russia or the United States. Most Com- 
munists condemn the idea; it would, they say, in time become an Atlan- 
tic bloc of capitalists, and be directed against Russia (see Humanité, 
Sept. 22). It might, they add, place Germany in the enviable position 
of a joker sought by both sides. But except on the extreme left the 
two policies are not thought incompatible, and even left wing writers 
are able to advocate both. 

E. M. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA DURING THE WAR 


I—The Policy of the Government in London 


THE Soviet Army reached the frontiers of Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia 
on April 8 of this year. At the same time Ruthenian mountain fighters 
went into action and soon transformed the Western Carpathians into a 
vast guerrilla camp.? In August the underground forces in Slovakia 
came into the open; both they and the Slovak Army were reported to 
have proclaimed their allegiance to the Czechoslovak Government in 
London and were re-admitted to the ranks of the Czechoslovak Army.* 
These Slovakian forces, directed by the Slovak National Council, 
succeeded in pinning down more than four German divisions for over 
six weeks. Meanwhile the Red Army and the First Czechoslovak Army 
Corps forced the principal Carpathian passes, and by Oct. 18 had 
entered Czechoslovak territory along a 170-mile front. 

_ The liberation of Czechoslovakia has come from two armies; the 
Slovak partisans fighting inside, and the Soviet and Czechoslovak 
forces striking from the north. This double-handed deliverance con- 
tains the seeds of political discord, but there are hopeful signs that they 
will never germinate. At the time of writing delegates of the Slovak 
National Council are in London conferring with the Czechoslovak 
Government, and they have declared that there is no fundamental 
difference of view between the Council and the Government as to the 

' See an article by Jean Lorraine in Defense de la France of Sept. 21. 
— a report in the Sunday Times, April 9, 1944. 

See the report from a Czechoslovak correspondent in The Times of Oct. 5, 
1944. In a letter to that paper, published on Oct. 14, Dr. Stefan Osusky ques- 
tioned the validity of this statement on the ground that the Slovak National 
Vouncil has itself taken over legislation and executive power in Slovakia 


Plane) democratically elected representatives of the people will be able to take 
ver 
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future of Czechoslovakia. There is a unanimous antipathy for Germany. 
whose policy of divide et impera has thus recoiled on her own head. ~ 

In March, 1939 Czechoslovakia was partitioned by Germany and 
Hungary. The Czech provinces of Bohemia and Moravia became a 
Protectorate of the German Reich, Slovakia became an autonomous 
State placed voluntarily under the “protection” of the Reich, while 
Ruthenia was annexed by Hungary. This completed the process of 
dismemberment begun in 1938 at Munich (when Germany seized the 
Sudetenland and Poland occupied Teschen) and continued in Novem- 
ber of that year by the first Vienna Award, which allotted considerable 
territories on the southern frontier of Slovakia to Hungary.! With the 
exception of Teschen, the frontiers of these territories have not been 
altered since March, 1939. Not only had Germany and Hungary 
succeeded in splitting the Republic territorially, but by propaganda 
and differentiation in treatment they had aimed at accentuating political 
divisions. The fact that this policy has failed is due to the character 
of individual Czechs and Slovaks who have organized resistance 
underground, and to two major influences. One is the Czechoslovak 
Government in London; the other, closely allied to it, is the policy of 
the Soviet Government, which has always had a profound influence on 
Czechoslovakia. 

Russia had not taken part in the Munich Agreement and so, dis- 
illusioned by the attitude of the Western Powers, the majority of 
Czechoslovakians pinned their faith on the Soviet Government. The 
German-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact, and the fate of Poland, who had 
paid dearly for resisting Germany and had received no direct support 
from the Allies, was the theme of German propaganda during the fist 
months of the war. The enviable position of the Protectorate as com- 
pared with Poland was continuously stressed and, in spite of the 
Czechs’ deep hatred of the Germans, there was enough truth in this to 
produce an attitude to the war which, on the surface at any rate, 
appeared apathetic. In September, 1939 Russia agreed to return to 
Slovakia the territories which the Poles had seized in 1920, 1938, and 
1939, and which were now occupied by Slovak troops; in October Ger- 
many agreed to the return of the districts of Trencin, Zips, and Orava, 
taken by the Poles in 1920, 1924, and 1938, so that Slovakia had 
actually profited by the war. Furthermore, the major defeat of the 
Allies in the spring and early summer of 1940 and the collapse of France 
killed any lingering hopes of liberation from the West. The Communists 
still believed that there would be a re-orientation of Russian policy and 
were holding back until that date; in June, 1941 their hope was fulfilled 
when Germany attacked Russia, who now entered the war on thie side 
of the Allies. It is not surprising, therefore, that in the first year of the 
war the Czechoslovak National Committee, formed with the object of 
restoring the Republic of Czechoslovakia within its pre-Munich boun¢- 
aries, was faced with up-hill work. Militating against it were the iron 
grip of Germany on the Republic, the separatist policy of the Quisling 
Slovak Government, the disillusioned and apathetic attitude of the 
Czechoslovaks towards the West, and, not least, the attitude of the 
French and British Governments. 

1See the Bulletin of Nov. 19, 1938, Vol. XV, No. 23, for details of the fist 
Vienna Award. 
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When he resigned the Presidency of the First Czechoslovakian 
Republic after Munich Dr. BeneS became a voluntary exile. In Novem- 
ber, 1939 he formed the Czechoslovak National Committee in Paris, 
but was not recognized by the French Government as its head, the 
reason being that he was considered to be less representative of Czecho- 
slovak opinion than the Slovak, Dr. Osusky, who was Czechoslovak 
Minister in Paris. It is certainly true that at that time a great number 
of his countrymen blamed Bene for the tragedy of Munich, but on the 
other hand Osusky was considered by the British Government to be 
less well qualified to act as head of the National Committee. The 
French refused to recognize the Committee as even a Provisional 
Government, and the British, though showing a sympathetic attitude, 
also withheld complete recognition—both Governments had accepted 
the National Committee as such,? its main purpose being the building 
up of a new Czechoslovak Army. All this was a gift to German prop- 
aganda, which claimed that the Western Powers were not prepared to 
recognize a Czechoslovak Government abroad and that they were 
therefore against the restoration of Czechoslovakia; the “émigrés’”’ 
were said to be divided into two camps, one in Paris under Osusky, the 
other in London under Bene’. With the fall of France these difficulties 
were resolved, and the Germans lost a useful weapon of propaganda. 
The Czechoslovak Army, which had been formed in France under 
the terms of the agreement* of October 2 between the French and the 
National Committee, was safely evacuated, and on July 21, 1940 Mr. 
Churchill announced that the British Government now recognized the 
National Committee, headed by Dr. Bene, as the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia. 

The new Government was sworn in by President BeneS on July 24, 
and it was decided that a State Council should be appointed to take 
the place of Parliament, though in an advisory rather than a legislative 
capacity. The State Council, consisting of forty members,* appointed 
as being representative of all shades of opinion at home, met for the 
first time, under the Presidency of M. Rudolf Bechyne, on Dec. 12. 
Meanwhile, a military agreement with the British Government had 
been signed on Oct. 26 which provided for the organization of Czech 
forces under the British command (in its character as Allied High 
Command) and for the mobilization of Czechoslovak citizens living in 
the United Kingdom. By the end of 1940, therefore, the evolution of 
the National Committee into an effective Government, consisting of 
President, Cabinet, and State Council, with its own Army and Air 
Force serving as units in the British Command, was complete. 

lhe Provisional Government based its policy on a refusal to recognize 
as valid either the Munich Agreement or the Second Republic. It 
stood unconditionally for a return to the frontiers of the First Republic, 
whose legal successor it considered itself to be, and from this determin- 
ation it has not swerved. The question of the legality of the repudiation 
of the Second Republic and of Dr. BeneS’ re-assumption of the 
Presidency is academically a problem of constitutional law rather than 
politics. Many people in London, both Czech and British, question the 


‘The French Government recognized the Committee on Nov. 17, 1939, the 
British on Dec. 21. 


* The number was subsequently raised to fifty. 
c 
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legal continuity of the Czechoslovak Government, which has not bee 
officially acknowledged by H.M. Government. In the House of Com. 
mons on April 27, 1944, however, in answer to a statement that Dr, 
Bene’ had “re-elected himself’’ as President, Mr. Eden replied that 
“that is not the position which his Majesty’s Government take up”, 

The restoration to Czechoslovakia of its pre-Munich frontiers, which 
is a natural corollary of the repudiation of Munich, has presented , 
thorny problem to the British Government, since it cuts across the 
avowed Allied policy of leaving the delineation of frontiers to be settled 
after the war. In an official Note of Nov. 11, 1940 Dr. Bene’ was 
assured that the British Government did not recognize the Munich 
frontiers and was not bound by them. This Note was based on a broad- 
cast made by Mr. Churchill to the Czechs on Sept. 30, 1940, but still was 
not technically an official repudiation—this did not come until Aug. 7, 
1942, when the whole position was clarified in Notes exchanged between 
the Czechoslovak and British Governments.! The British Note stated 
that “‘as Germany has deliberately destroyed the arrangements con- 
cerning Czechoslovakia reached in 1938, in which H.M. Government in 
the United Kingdom participated, H.M. Government regard themselves 
as free from any engagements in this respect. At the final settlement of 
the Czechoslovak frontiers to be reached at the end of the war they wil! 
not be influenced by any changes effected in it since 1938.” 

By this time the Provisional Government had been accorded full 
recognition by the British Government. The dates of the British and 
Soviet recognition (July 18, 1941) coincided and followed close on the 
heels of the Anglo-Soviet Pact. The Soviet recognition was embodied 
in the terms of the Czech-Soviet Treaty of Alliance, and was amplified 
on June 9, 1942 by M. Molotov’s formal statement in a conversation 
with Dr. Bene that “the Soviet Government ... takes its stand on 
the pre-Munich Czechoslovak frontiers’”’.2 By August, 1942, therefore, 
the Czechoslovak Government had obtained full recognition from the 
British and Soviet Governments (July, 1941), had received a formal 
guarantee ofits pre-Munich frontiers by the Soviet (June, 1942), anda 
formal repudiation of Munich, though without a definite guarantee of 
the pre-Munich frontiers, from Great Britain (August, 1942). Since Ger- 
many had long ago broken the Munich Agreement, it only needed 4 
French repudiation to render this document null and void. On Sept. 2, 
1942, the anniversary of Munich, the French National Committee 
formally repudiated the Agreement in an exchange of Notes with the 
Czechoslovak Government. The United States recognized the National 
Committee as a Provisional Government on July 30, 1941 and gavel! 
full recognition on Oct. 26, 1942. On Oct. 28, the Czechoslovak National 
Festival, President Roosevelt sent a congratulatory telegram to Dr. 
BeneS as President of the Czechoslovak Republic, thus confirming full 
recognition. Since the United States played no part in the Munich 
Agreement the question of her repudiation obviously does not arise. 

While working for its own recognition and the guarantee of its 
frontiers the Czechoslovak National Committee pursued a constructive 
and realistic policy in the East. In the past, relations with Russia— 


1 For text see Cmd. 6379. : 
* This has dispelled fears that the Soviet intended to incorporate Sub-Ca™ 
pathian Ruthenia (or Ukraine) in her own territories, 
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whom she has never had cause to fear—have always been friendly, 
whereas relations with Poland have been complicated by minority 
and boundary problems. The German occupation of their territories 
and the terrible persecution of their peoples has produced a common tie, 
however, and on Nov. 11, 1940 the Czechoslovak National Committee 
and the Polish Government issued a declaration to the effect that the 
quarrels and misunderstandings of the past twenty years were to be 
put aside and that the two reconstituted countries would join in a 
“closer political and economic association’. A Czech-Polish Co- 
ordination Committee was formed to explore the possibilities of a 
confederation of Eastern and South-Eastern States of which Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland should be the nucleus. This Committee achieved 
some success, for on Nov. 4, 1941 the delegates sent by Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Greece to the International Labour Con- 
ference signed a declaration at Columbia University, New York, 
announcing the formation of a bloc of those nations. The declaration, 
which made no specific proposals, stressed the need for restoring stable 
economic and social conditions to Central and South-Eastern Europe 
and received the approval of the respective Governments. Current 
reports in the press announced the formation of the bloc as a basis, 
after the war, for a confederation of peoples from the Baltic to the 
\egean. There is nothing in the actual text of the declaration,’ how- 
ever, which confirms this intention, and it must be remembered that 
statements made gt the time were not official ones but simply those of 
delegates to the International Labour Conference. A more limited 
confederation was, however, envisaged by Dr. Bene§ in an article in the 
British press of Nov. 11, 1941. After commenting on the magnanimity 
shown in the Polish-Soviet military alliance, he said: “In the same spirit 
the Czechoslovak and Polish Governments have met together con- 
stantly to hammer out the implications and the structure of their 
closer union. . .. Our own particular contribution (to the future settle- 
ment of Europe) will be a Central European Confederation—a con- 
federation in which economic and trade rivalries are equitably regu- 
lated; in which there is a proper control of military, naval, and air 
force activity and preparation, and in which—taking all local varieties 
and regional aspirations into account—there is a broad similarity 
and harmony of political development.”’ 

On Jan. 23, 1942 an agreement was signed for a Polish-Czecho- 
slovak Confederation, the purpose of which was “‘to assure common 
policy with regard to foreign affairs; defence; economic and financial 
matters; social questions; transport, posts, and telegraphs’. Each 
country would preserve its national identity, but would guarantee to 
its citizens a democratic form of government and the rights and freedom 
of the individual associated with democracy. The two Governments 
desired “that the Polish-Czechoslovak Confederation should embrace 
other States of the European area with which the vital interests of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia are linked up”. The exiled Governments of 
Greece and Yugoslavia had in fact already signed a similar agreement 
for confederation on Jan. 15, 1942, and were congratulated by the 
Polish and Czechoslovak Governments in a joint resolution adopted on 
the same date as the Polish-Czech agreement. The resolution expressed 

+ The text appeared in the New York Times of Nov. 4, 1941. 
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the confidence felt ‘‘that only the co-operation of those two regional 
organizations can assure security and develop prosperity in the vast 
region stretching between the Baltic and the Aegean’’. In the succeed. 
ing months more preparatory work was done, and in June, 1942 the 
Polish-Czechoslovak Committee of Co-ordination convoked four mixed 
commissions: to study the principles and the methods of the economic, 
military, social, and cultural organization of the confederation. At 
the same time the two Governments announced that they considered 
the confederation of Poland and Czechoslovakia to be a primary and 
fundamental aim of their foreign policy during and after the war. 

These preparations for confederation seem to have been regarded by 
certain sections of Russian opinion as an attempt to revive the old 
cordon sanitaire round the U.S.S.R. This has been emphatically denied 
by Dr. Hubert Ripka, Minister of State in the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment, in a speech made on Dec. 15, 1943 by the Czechoslovak Minister 
of Foreign Affairs,t and also by the Polish Foreign Minister in 
May, 1943. Indeed, ever since the signing of the Czech-Soviet agree- 
ment of July 18, 1941 relations between these two Governments had 
been on a most friendly basis. Under the terms of the agreement the 
Czechoslovak Government promised military aid to Russia through 
Czechoslovak units which were to be formed on Russian territory, and 
in August a Czechoslovak military mission was at work in Moscow 
organizing the formation of these units under the Russian High Com- 
mand.* Furthermore, Czechoslovakia had emphasized at the very 
beginning of the negotiations with Poland that a confederation or an 
alliance between the two States would be feasible only if both of the 
had equally cordial relations with the Soviet Union. 

By November, 1942 the tempo of the machinery for establishing a 
post-war confederation had slowed down considerably. At the opening 
of the State Council on Nov. 12 Dr. Bene declared that the requisite 
conditions were not yet ripe for the concrete application of federal 
projects; without the direct voice of the people and its constitutional 
principle nothing final could be decided by the Government in exile; and 
finally, that since the application of the principles of confederation 
affected the whole of Europe, and particularly the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia considered it necessary in her own interests to come to 
an arrangement with her other allies on these questions. It was subse- 
quently revealed by Dr. Ripka that the Polish and Czechoslovak Govern- 
ments could not achieve identity of views about Hungary—with whom 
Czechoslovakia was at war and Poland was not—or about Teschen. The 
biggest stumbling block, however, was the relationship between Poland 
and Russia, which on April 26, 1943 broke down completely, with the 
severing of diplomatic relations by the Soviet. The Czechoslovak 
Government was now placed in an extremely delicate position. As 
early as in February, 1943 Dr. Bene’ had suggested that a Czech 
Soviet Treaty, based on the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of Alliance and prepat- 
ing the way for a tripartite pact with Poland, should be signed, and had 
been told that the Soviet Government was in agreement with this 
suggestion. Obviously Czechoslovakia could not sit on the fence 


1 Published in London by the Foreign Ministry’s Information Service 4s 4 
pamphlet entitled The Soviet-Czechoslovak Treaty. 
? These units came into action for the first time on March 8, 1943. 
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indefinitely, and, bearing in mind her traditional ties with Russia and 
the sympathies of the majority of her people (certain elements in 
Slovakia excluded), it was inevitable that she should come down on 
the Russian side. Bearing in mind also the military victories and 
potential strength of the Soviet Union, the well-worn adjective 
‘realistic’ inevitably suggests itself in.connection with this policy. 

On May 17 Dr. Ripka announced that negotiations with Poland were 
temporarily suspended, giving as his reasons the breakdown of Polish- 
Soviet relations and the difficulties of agreement over Hungary and 
Teschen. In his reply, made on May 25, the Polish Foreign Minister, 
Count Raczynski, stated that the confederation ‘‘never could, and never 
in future will, have an anti-Soviet bias. On the contrary, its achieve- 
ment is obviously and undeniably in the interest of Russian security 
and the safeguarding of European peace. That is why the Polish 
Government continues to foster it sincerely and openly as a funda- 
mental and organic factor, unaffected by considerations of current 
political tactics and any advantages which it may yield to individual 
Governments on a short view’. A resolution adopted by the Polish 
National Committee on June 8 re-affirmed its decision to go on working 
for the establishment of a Czech-Polish confederation, and again on 
Nov. 12 the Polish Prime Minister expressed his desire to see a federa- 
tion of States as a defence against future German expansion. 

Meanwhile, negotiations for the conclusion of the Czech-Soviet 
Treaty of Alliance were not proceeding according to the original plan, 
which was that Dr. BeneS should go to Moscow after his return from 
the United States? and that the Treaty would be signed then. The 
Treaty was signed on Dec. 12, 1943, the reason for the delay being the 
British Government’s desire for a complete clarification of the question 
of the conclusion of treaties between Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union and the other European allies. As a result of conversations 
which took place with M. Molotov in the spring of 1942 the British 
Government had understood that both Governments held the view that 
it was preferable that such agreements should not be concluded for the 
moment.? Dr. BeneS therefore postponed his visit to Moscow until the 
matter had been again discussed personally by Mr. Edenand M. Molotov, 
this time at the Moscow Conference on Oct. 23 and 24, 1943. 

rhe terms of the Czech-Soviet Treaty were based on those of the 
Anglo-Soviet Treaty of June, 1942. The Treaty was to be for 20 years 
and provided for mutual assistance in the war against Germany. Both 
parties agreed not to make a separate peace with Germany or any other 
aggressor nation, and expressed their mutual obligation to support each 
other in the event of a future German Drang nach Osten. They promised 
to broaden their economic relationship and not to interfere in each 
other’s internal affairs. A protocol to the agreement inviting ‘‘any 
third Power bordering on the U.S.S.R. or on the Czechoslovak Republic, 
and representing in this war an object of German aggression’”’ to sign 
the agreement was obviously directed at Poland. 

_ This agreement with Russia has now become the “‘central pillar’ of 
‘zechoslovak foreign policy. She hopes that round it there will event- 


j : + ae paid an official visit to the United States and Canada in May and 
une, 1943, 
“See Mr. Eden’s statement in Parliament on Sept. 22, 1943. 
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ually develop a voluntary system of collaboration between the States 
of Central and South-Eastern Europe, a system which will not be an 
exclusive, autarkic federation, but rather a system of collaboration 
based on co-operation between each individual State and the Soviet 
Union, as well as the Western Powers. 

With the approach of the Soviet Army to the borders of Czecho- 
slovakia it was found necessary to come to an understanding over the 
question of the administration of the liberated territories. On April 30, 
1944 an agreement was signed by the Governments of Czechoslovakia 
and Russia on the same lines as those negotiated by the United States 
and British Governments with the Allied Governments of other occupied 
countries in Northern and Western Europe, and with the approval of 
those two Governments. It provides that supreme authority in the 
zone of military operations shall lie with the Soviet Commander-in- 
Chief, aided by a delegate of the Czechoslovak Government, who shall 
create and direct administration in territories cleared of the enemy. As 
soon as the liberated territory ceases to be a zone of direct war opera- 
tions the Czechoslovak Government shall take over administration 
entirely. 

The recognition of the Czechoslovak Government and the promise 
of the restoration of their country has been a source of inspiration to the 
victims of German oppression in occupied Czechoslovakia. The émigré 
Government has direct contact with its peoples by radio, and the 
number of people punished by the Germans for listening to Czech 
broadcasts from London shows that here, as in other occupied countries, 
this weapon has played an important part in the struggle. Until the 
spring of this year the broadcasts had advocated a go-slow policy of 
carefully calculated sabotage, in order to avoid needless bloodshed. 
With the approach of the Red Army it was considered practicable to 
call for direct action, and on March 13 the Government called upon its 
people—particularly those in Slovakia and Ruthenia, where conditions 
were more favourable—to ‘“‘go over from individual exploits to mass 
actions; form fighting detachments; set up national committees; form 
armed groups and guerrilla bands ... The Government will do all in 
order that you may have arms enough for defence and attack’’. This 
and succeeding broadcasts have borne fruit in the recent uprising in 
Slovakia, made with the knowledge and co-operation of the Czecho- 
slovak Government and in consultation with the main Allied Govern- 
ments. In addition to the direct contact between the Government in 
London and the people in Czechoslovakia by radio there are presumably 
even closer contacts with the underground movement, which obviously 
cannot be publicized at present. 

Although it claims legal continuity with the Government of the 
First Republic, the Czechoslovak Government in exile has never 
professed to be more than the trustee of the Czechoslovak people. It 
is not physically possible for it to prove that it is truly representative 
of the opinion of the people at home, a disability which it shares with all 
émigré Governments. It has inevitably met with criticism, mainly from 
Communists and Slovaks. The former denounced it in the early days, 
before Russia entered the war. To-day they are represented in the 
State Council but not in the Cabinet, and so far Dr. Bene’ has not 
consented to a reshuffle of the Government to include Communist 
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representatives in important posts. There is, therefore, still a strong 
undercurrent of Communist criticism. The Slovaks in Great Britain: 
have criticized the Polish policy of the Government, claiming that it 
does not reflect the extremely pro-Polish attitude of the people in 
Slovakia. 

Plans for the government of Czechoslovakia after the liberation have 
relieved anxiety as to the representative character and legality of the 
Bene’ régime, for in the spring of this year it was announced that as 
soon as possible after his return to Prague Dr. Bene will nominate a new 
Government, mainly. composed of those who have taken part in the 
struggle in Czechoslovakia and representatives of all political parties, 
including Communists. A Parliamentary election will be held within 
six months of the armistice! and a Presidential election within three or, 
at the outside, six months. A reduction in the number of political 
parties to two or three, by amalgamation of the various parties of the 
Left and Right wings and the Centre, has been suggested by Dr. BeneS. 
A constitutional decree to be issued when the liberating armies have 
crossed the frontiers received the approval of the State Council in July, 
and provides for the re-establishment of the legal order of the Republic. 
All the legislation of the régime of occupation will be abolished immedi- 
ately, except where administrative chaos would result, in which case 
abolition will be postponed for a maximum period of three months. In 
any case all penal laws and legislation contradicting democratic 
principles will be immediately abolished. 

On the question of the future of its minorities the Government has 
not definitely committed itself. Dr. Benes himself is against transporta- 
tion of minorities, but has admitted that ‘“‘we cannot altogether rule out 
the possibility of certain transfers as a condition for establishing the 
equilibrium of a permanent peace’’.? Dr. Ripka has stated that he 
personally welcomes the loyal and unconditional co-operation of 
Sudeten Germans in the present struggle and in the future Czecho- 
slovak State, but that the right of self-determination to Germans out- 
side the borders of the Reich can no longer be allowed.* After his last 
visit to Washington Dr. BeneS, addressing the State Council on Feb. 3, 
1944, said that his visit to the United States had convinced him that 
the Slovak problem, and the problems of the Germans and of Sub- 
Carpathian Russia, were considered in Washington as the internal 
questions of Czechoslovakia herself. If his assumption is correct, and 
the views of Washington are shared by the other Allies, then presum- 
ably the problem of the Sudeten Germans will be settled by the future 
Government of Czechoslovakia as a domestic issue. To those who 
believe that the question of minorities should be treated as a whole 
and not piece-meal this has disconcerting implications. 

[he Czechoslovak Government has consistently called for the com- 
plete extermination of the Nazi Party in Germany, the punishment of 
war criminals, and the prevention of any renewal of German aggression. 

‘It is considered likely that the Central National Committee, consisting of 
delegates of the underground district organizations, will act as a provisional 
National Assembly. 

Pl. his speech at Manchester, reported in the Manchester Guardian, Dec. 7, 
. *See The Repudiation of Munich, published by the Czechoslovak Foreign 
Ministry, London, 1943. 
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In this they reflect the will of the whole of their peoples in Europe, for 
‘the Czechs in the Protectorate have been united by a common hatred 
of the Germans since the beginning of the occupation, while the recent 
action of the Slovaks shows that they, too, have no love for the Germans, 


(A second article will describe conditions in occupied Czechoslovakia 
during the war.) 
J. R. 


A NOTE ON FRANCO-SYRIAN RELATIONS 


THE reports dated Paris Oct. 7 that M. Georges Bidault, the Foreign 
Minister, had obtained a unanimous vote in the French Council of 
Ministers, presided over by General de Gaulle, in favour of a firm 
rejection of a demand made by the Syrian and Lebanese Governments 
that France should hand over control of the local 'troupes speciales 
commanded by French officers, should be read in conjunction with the 
Note on Franco-Lebanese Relations published in the Bulletin of 
Nov. 27, 1943. 

In that Note it was made clear that in their statements published at 
the time of the Allied entry into Syria and Lebanon, in 1941, General 
de Gaulle and General Catroux had emphasized their intention to 
execute treaties with Syria and the Lebanon. On June 8, 1941 General 
Catroux issued a statement on behalf of General de Gaulle, guaranteeing 
the liberty and independence of Syria and the Lebanon, and undertak- 
ing to negotiate a treaty to ensure these objects. He went on to say: 
“T came to put an end to the Mandatory regime and to proclaim you 
free and independent. You will be from henceforward sovereign and 
independent peoples... your independence and sovereignty will be 
guaranteed by a treaty in which our mutual relations will be defined.” 
When the crisis came in the Lebanon in November, 1943 the attitude 
of the French delegates was based on the principle that a treaty of 
alliance between the two countries must be concluded as a pre-requisite 
for the establishment of full independence. The Cairo paper La Bourse 
Egyptienne, in an article published on Oct. 15, 1943, said: ‘‘It was 
natural for her (France) to safeguard her legitimate position as a 
privileged nation in her dealings with them (Syria and Lebanon); 
territorial naval and air bases would be indispensable for the com- 
munications between France and her African and Asiatic possessions, 
and from an economic point of view she would wish to continue her 
trade with the Levant. Financial relations still existed, especially as 
Syro-Lebanese currency was tied to the franc.”’ 

This was the French point of view, but the Syrian and Lebanese 
Governments have persistently refused to negotiate a treaty, althougli 
they both ratified the Treaty of 1936, which was made abortive by the 
failure of the French Parliament to do so. 

Both Syria and Lebanon realize that some form of guarantee from 
one or more major Powers is essential for the preservation of their 
territorial integrity, and they showed by their ratification of the 1936 
Treaty that they are willing to make concessions to a Power whi 's 
willing to give them the necessary guarantee. However, they now wish 
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to be free to choose the Power or Powers with whom they will execute 
a treaty, and they do not wish to be forced to conclude such a treaty 
with France whether they like it or not. They are not yet certain to 
what extent France will recover her former strength, and they remem- 
ber that in 1938 the French allowed Turkey to occupy the Sanjak of 
Alexandretta, which they claim to be a part of Syria. 

Since the crisis of November, 1943 was settled considerable progress has 
been made in handing over to the Syrian and Lebanese Governments 
the various departments of Government previously under French 
control. Post and Telegraph, Customs, Police, and Beduin control 
have all been handed over, but the French have refused to hand over 
that of the troupes speciales which are, in fact, the Syro-Lebanese 
Army, until the two States agree to execute a treaty on the lines of that 
negotiated in 1936. The result is a deadlock. 

The Syrian and Lebanese Governments maintain that only when in 
possession of full sovereign rights can they negotiate a treaty as equals. 
The control of their own troops is to them one of the most important 
of their sovereign rights, and until the French hand this over to them 
they do not consider that the freedom and independence promised 
them by General de Gaulle and guaranteed by the British Government 
has been achieved. 

Though not participating in the original guarantee of independence 
given by Mr. Churchill in the House on July 15, 1941, the United 
States of America and the Soviet Union have since recognized the 
independence of the Levant States. 

It is therefore clear that all three of the major United Nations are 
interested in the situation there as well as France. 


THE DUMBARTON OAKS CONFERENCE 


Statement of Tentative Proposals 


THE following is the full text of the British White Paper, Cmd. 6560, 
regarding the proceedings at Dumbarton Oaks:— 

Conversations between United Kingdom, United States, and Soviet 
Union officials regarding a possible World Organization were held at 
Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, between August 21 and September 
28, 1944. Conversations on the same subject between United Kingdom, 
United States, and Chinese officials were held between September 29 
and October 7. The following announcement was made by his Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom on October 9 regarding the 
outcome of both phases of the conversations. Identical communiqués 
Were issued on the same date by the other three Governments con- 
cerned: — 

1. “His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have now 
received the report of their Delegation to conversations held in Wash- 
ington between August 21 and October 7 with the Delegations of the 
United States of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
the Republic of China for the maintenance of peace and security. 

2. There is annexed hereto a statement of tentative proposals 
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indicating in detail the wide range of d eublocts on which agreement has 
been reached at the conversations. 

3. The Governments which were represented in the discussions in 
Washington have agreed that, after further study of these proposals, 
they will as soon as possible take the necessary steps with a view to the 
preparation of complete proposals which could then serve as a basis 
of discussion at a full United Nations conference.” 


Proposals for the Establishment of a General International 
Organization 
There should be established an international organization under the 
title of The United Nations, the Charter of which should contain 
provisions necessary to give effect to the proposals which follow. 


Chapter I.—Purposes 

The purposes of the Organization should be:— 

(1) To maintain international peace and security; and to that end to 
take effective collective measures for the prevention and removal of 
threats to the peace and the suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about by peaceful means adjustment 
or settlement of international disputes which may lead to a breach of 
the peace; 

(2) To develop friendly relations among nations and to take other 
appropriate measures to strengthen universal peace; 

(3) To achieve international co-operation in the solution of inter- 
national economic, social and other humanitarian problems; and 

(4) To afford a centre for harmonizing the actions of nations in the 
achievement of these common ends. 


Chapter II.—Principles 


In pursuit of the purposes mentioned in Chapter I the Organization 
and its members should act in accordance with the following principles:— 

(1) The Organization is based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving States. 

(2) All members of the Organization undertake, in order to ensure 
to all of them the rights and benefits resulting from membership in 
the Organization, to fulfil the obligations assumed by them in accor- 
dance with the Charter. 

(3) All members of the Organization shall settle their disputes by 
peaceful means in such a manner that international peace and security 
are not endangered. 

(4) All members of the Organization shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of force in any manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the Organization. 

(5) All members of the Organization shall give every assistance to 
the Organization in any action undertaken by it in accordance with the 
provisions of the Charter. 

.(6) All members of the Organization shall refrain from giving assist- 
ance to any State against which preventive or enforcement action 1s 
being undertaken by the Organization. ° 

The Organization should ensure that States not members of the 
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Organization act in accordance with these principles so far as may be 
necessary for the maintenance of international peace and security. 


Chapter III.—Membership 

Membership of the Organization should be open to all peace-loving 

States. 
Chapter IV.—Principal Organs 

(1) The Organization should. have as its principal organs:— 

(a) A General Assembly; (b) A Security Council; (c) An International 
Court of Justice; and (d) A Secretariat. 

(2) The Organization should have such subsidiary agencies as may 
be found necessary. 


Chapter V.—The General Assembly 
(A) Composition 
All members of the Organization should be members of. the General 
Assembly and should have a number of representatives to be specified 
in the Charter. 


(B) Functions and Powers 

(1) The General Assembly should have the right to consider the 
general principles of co-operation in the maintenance of international 
peace and security including the principles governing disarmament 
and the regulation of armaments; to discuss any questions relating to 
the maintenance of international peace and security brought before it 
by any member or members of the Organization or by the Security 
Council; and to make recommendations with regard to any such 
principles or questions. Any such questions on which action is neces- 
sary should be referred to the Security Council by the General Assembly 
either before or after discussion. The General Assembly should not on 
its own initiative make recommendations on any matter relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and security which is being dealt 
with by the Security Council. 

(2) The General Assembly should be empowered to admit new 
members to the Organization upon recommendation of the Security 
Council. 

_ (3) The General Assembly should, upon recommendation of the 
Security Council, be empowered to suspend from the exercise of any 
rights or privileges of membership any member of the Organization 
against which preventive or enforcement action shall have been taken 
by the Security Council. The exercise of the rights and privileges thus 
suspended may be restored by decision of the Security Council. The 
General Assembly should be empowered upon recommendation of the 
Security Council to expel from the Organization any member of the 
ne which persistently violates the principles contained in the 
larter. 

(4) The General Assembly should elect the non-permanent members 
of the Security Council and the members of the Economic and Social 
Council provided for in Chapter IX. It should be empowered to elect 
upon recommendation of the Security Council, the Secretary-General 
of the Organization. It should perform such functions in relation to 
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the election of the Judges of the International Court of Justice as may 
be conferred upon it by the Statute of the Court. 

(5) The General Assembly should apportion the expenses among the 
members of the Organization and should be empowered to approve 
the budgets of the Organization. 

(6) The General Assembly should initiate studies and make recom- 
mendations for the purpose of promoting international co-operation in 
political, economic and social fields and of adjusting situations likely 
to impair the general welfare. | 

(7) The General Assembly should make recommendations for the 
co-ordination of the policies of international economic, social and other 
specialized agencies brought into relation with the Organization in 
accordance with agreements between such agencies and the Organiza- 
tion. 

(8) The General Assembly should receive and consider annual and 
special reports from the Security Council and reports from other 
bodies of the Organization. 

(C) Voting 

(1) Each member of the Organization should have one vote in the 
General Assembly. 

(2) Important decisions of the General Assembly, including recom- 
mendations with respect to the maintenance of international peace 
and security; the election of members of the Security Council; election 
of members of the Economic and Social Council; admission of members, 
suspension of the exercise of the rights and privileges of members, and 
expulsion of members; and budgetary questions, should be made by a 
two-thirds majority of those present and voting. On other questions, 
including the determination of additional categories of questions to be 
decided by a two-thirds majority, the decisions of the General Assembly 
should be made by a simple majority vote. 


(D) Procedure 

(1) The General Assembly should meet in regular annual sessions and 
in such special sessions as occasion may require. 

(2) The General Assembly should adopt its own rules of procedure 
and elect its president for each session. 

(3) The General Assembly should be empowered to set up such 
bodies and agencies as it may deem necessary for the performance o! 
its functions. 


Chapter VI.—The Security Council 
(A) Composition 

The Security Council should consist of one representative of each of 
eleven members of the Organization. Representatives of the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Republic of China, 
and in due course France, should have permanent seats. The General 
Assembly should elect six States to fill the non-permanent seats. [hese 
six States should be elected for a term of two years, three retiring each 
year. They should not be immediately eligible for re-election. In the 
first election of the non-permanent members three should be chosen by 
the General Assembly for one-year terms and three for two-year terms. 
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(B) Principal functions and powers 

(1) In order to ensure prompt and effective action by the Organiz- 
ation, members of the Organization should by the Charter confer on the 
Security Council primary responsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security and should agree that in carrying out these 
duties under this responsibility it should act on their behalf. 

(2) In discharging these duties the Security Council should act in 
accordance with the purposes and principles of the Organization. 

(3) The specific powers conferred on the Security Council in order to 
carrv out these duties are laid down in Chapter VIII. 

(4) All members of the Organization should obligate themselves to 
accept the decisions of the Security Council and to carry them out in 
accordance with the provisions of the Charter. 

(5) In order to promote the establishment and maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security with the least diversion of the world’s 
human and economic resources for armaments, the Security Council, 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee referred to in 
Chapter VIII, Section (B), paragraph 9, should have the responsibility 
for formulating plans for the establishment of a system of regulation 
of armaments for submission to the members of the Organization. 


(C) Voting 
(Note-—The question of voting procedure in the Security Council is 
still under consideration.) . 


(D) Procedure 

(1) The Security Council should be so organized as to be able to 
function continuously and each State member of the Security Council 
should be permanently represented at the headquarters of the Organ- 
ization. It may hold meetings at such other places as in its judgment 
may best facilitate its work, There should be periodic meetings at 
which each State member of the Security Council could, if it so desired, 
be represented by a member of the Government or some other special 
representative. 

2) The Security Council should be empowered to set up such bodies 
or agencies as it may deem necessary for the performance of its 
functions, including regional sub-committees of the Military Staff 
Committee. 

_ (3) The Security Council should adopt its own rules of procedure, 
including the method of selecting its President. 

(4) Any member of the Organization should participate in the dis- 
cussion of any question brought before the Security Council whenever 
the Security Council considers that the interests of that member of the 
Organization are specially affected. 

_(5) Any member of the Organization not having a seat on the 
Security Council and any State not a member of the Organization if it is 
a party to a dispute under consideration by the Security Council should 
be invited to participate in the discussion relating to the dispute. 


_ Chapter VII.—An International Court of Justice 
(1) There should be an International Court of Justice which should 
Constitute the principal judicial organ of the Organization. 
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(2) The Court should be constituted and should function in accordance 
with a Statute which should be annexed to and be a part of the Charter 
of the Organization. 

(3) The Statute of the Court of International Justice should be either 
(a) the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, con- 
tinued in force with such modifications as may be desirable, or (5) a new 
Statute in the preparation of which the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice should be used as a basis. 


(4) All members of the Organization should, *pso facto, be parties to 
the Statute of the International Court of Justice. 

(5) Conditions under which States not members of the Organization 
may become parties to the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice should be determined in each case by the General Assembly 
upon recommendation of the Security Council. 


Chapter VIII.—Arrangements for the Maintenance of Inter- 
national Peace and Security, including Prevention and 
Suppression of Aggression 

(A) Pacific settlement of disputes 

(1) The Security Council should be empowered to investigate any 
dispute, or any situation which may lead to international friction or give 
rise to a dispute, in order to determine whether its continuance is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of international peace and security. 

(2) Any State, whether member of the Organization or not, may bring 
any such dispute or situation to the attention of the General Assembly 
or of the Security Council. 

(3) The parties to any dispute the continuance of which is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace and security should 
obligate themselves, first of all, to seek a solution by negotiation, 
mediation, conciliation, arbitration or judicial settlement, or other 
peaceful means of their own choice. The Security Council should call 
upon the parties to settle their dispute by such means. 


(4) If, nevertheless, parties to a dispute of the nature referred to in 
paragraph 3 above fail to settle it by the means indicated in that para- 
graph, they should obligate themselves to refer it to the Security Coun- 
cil. The Security Council should in each case decide whether or not the 
continuance of the particular dispute is in fact likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security and, accordingly, 
whether the Security Council should deal with the dispute, and, if so, 
whether it should take action under paragraph 5. 

(5) The Security Council should be empowered at any stage of a 
dispute of the nature referred to in paragraph 3 above to recommend 
appropriate procedures or methods of adjustment. 

(6) Justiciable disputes should normally be referred to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. The Security Council should be empowered 
to refer to the Court for advice legal questions connected with other 
disputes. 

(7) The provisions of paragraphs 1-6 of Section (A) should not apply 
to situations or disputes arising out of matters which by international 
law are solely within the domestic jurisdiction of the State concerned. 
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B) Determination of threats to the peace or acts of aggression, and action 
with respect thereto 

(1) Should the Security Council deem that a failure to settle a 
dispute in accordance with the procedures indicated in paragraph 3 of 
Section (A), or in accordance with its recommendations made under 
paragraph (5) of Section (A), constitutes a threat to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, it should take any measures 
necessary for the maintenance of international peace and security in 
accordance with the purposes and principles of the Organization. 

(2) In general the Security Council should determine the existence 
of any threat to the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression and 
should make recommendations or decide upon the measures to be taken 
to maintain or réstore peace and security. 

(3) The Security Council should be empowered to determine what 
diplomatic, economic or other measures not involving the use of armed 
force should be employed to give effect to its decisions, and to call upon 
members of the Organization to apply such measures. Such measures 
may include complete or partial interruption of rail, sea, air, postal, 
telegraphic, radio and other means of communication and the severance 
of diplomatic and economic relations. 

(4) Should the Security Council consider such measures to be 
inadequate, it should be empowered to take such action by air, naval 
or land forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. Such action may include demonstrations, blockade 
and other operations by air, sea or land forces of members of the 
Organization. 

(5) In order that all members of the Organization should contribute 
to the maintenance of international peace and security, they should 
undertake to make available to the Security Council, on its call and in 
accordance with a special agreement or agreements concluded among 
themselves, armed forces, facilities and assistance necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining international peace and security. Such agree- 
ment or agreements should govern the numbers and types of forces 
and the nature of the facilities and assistance to be provided. The 
special agreement or agreements should be negotiated as soon as 
possible, and should in each case be subject to approval by the Security 
Council and to ratification by the Signatory States in accordance with 
their constitutional processes. 

_ (6) In order to enable urgent military measures to be taken by the 
Organization, there should be held immediately available by the 
members of the Organization national Air Force contingents for com- 
bined international enforcement action. The strength and degree of 
readiness of these contingents and plans for their combined action 
should be determined by the Security Council, with the assistance of 
the Military Staff Committee, within the limits laid down in a special 
agreement or agreements referred to in paragraph (5) above. 

_ (7) The action required to carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council for the maintenance of international peace and security should 
be taken by all the members of the Organization in co-operation or by 
some of them as the Security Council may determine. This under- 
taking should be carried out by the members of the Organization by 
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their own action and through action of the appropriate specialized 
Organizations and agencies of which they are members. 

(8) Plans for the application of armed force should be made by the 
Security Council with the assistance of the Military Staff Committe 
referred to in paragraph (9) below. 

(9) There should be established a Military Staff Committee, the 
functions of which should be to advise and assist the Security Coun 
on all questions relating to the Security Council’s military requirements 
for the maintenance of international peace and security, to the employ. 
ment and command of forces placed at its disposal, to the regulation 
of armaments and to possible disarmament. It should be responsible 
under the Security Council for the strategic direction of any armed 
forces placed at the disposal of the Security Council. The Committee 
should be composed of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members of 
the Security Council or their representatives. Any member of the 
Organization not permanently represented on the Committee should 
be invited by the Committee to be associated with it when the efficient 
discharge of the Committee’s responsibilities requires that such a 
State should participate in its work. Questions of command of forces 
should be worked out subsequently. 

(10) The members of the Organization should join in affording 
mutual assistance in carrying out the measures decided upon by the 
Security Council. : 

(11), Any State, whether a member of the Organization or not, which 
finds itself confronted with special economic problems arising from the 
carrying out of measures which have been decided upon by the Security 
Council should have the right to consult the Security Council in regard 
to a solution of those problems. 


(C) Regional Arrangements 

(1) Nothing in the Charter should preclude the existence of regional 
arrangements or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and security as are appropriate for 
regional action, provided such arrangements or agencies and their 
activities are consistent with the purposes and principles of the Organi- 
zation. The Security Council should encourage settlement of local 
disputes through such regional arrangements or by such regional 
agencies either on the initiative of the States concerned or by reference 
from the Security Council. 

(2) The Security Council should, where appropriate, utilize such 
arrangements: or agencies for enforcement action under its authority 
but no enforcement action should be taken under regional arrangements 
or by regional agencies without the authorization of the Security Council 

(3) The Security Council should at all times be kept fully informed 
of activities undertaken or in contemplation under regionai arrange: 
ments or by regional agencies for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 


Chapter IX.—Arrangements for International Economic and 
Social Co-operation 
(A) Purpose and Relationships 
(1) With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well- 
being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among 
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nations, the Organization should facilitate solutions of international 
economic, social and other humanitarian problems and promote 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. Responsibility 
for the discharge of this function should be vested in the General 
Assembly and under the authority of the General Assembly in an 
Economic and Social Council. 

(2) The various specialized economic, social and other organizations 
and agencies would have responsibilities in their respective fields as 
defined in their statutes. Each such organization or agency should be 
brought into relationship with the Organization on terms to be deter- . 
mined by agreement between the Economic and Social Council and the 
appropriate authorities of the specialized organization or agency, 
subject to approval by the General Assembly. 


(B) Composition and Voting 
The Economic and Social Council should consist of representatives of 
18 members of fhe Organization. The States to be represented for this 
purpose should be elected by the General Assembly for terms of three 
years. Each such State should have one representative, who should 
have one vote. Decisions of the Economic and Social Council should 
be taken by simple majority vote of those present and voting. 


(C) Functions and powers of the Economic and Social Council 

(1) The Economic and Social Council should be empowered:— 

(a) To carry out, within the scope of its functions, recommendations 
of the General Assembly; 

(b) To make recommendations on its own initiative with respect to 
international, economic, social and other humanitarian matters; 

(c) To receive and consider reports from thé economic, social and 
other organizations or agencies brought into relationship with the 
Organization, and to co-ordinate their activities through consultations 
with, and recommendations to, such organizations or agencies; 

(¢@) To examine the administrative budgets of such specialized 
organizations or agencies with a view to making recommendations to 
the organizations or agencies concerned; 

_(e) To enable the Secretary-General to provide information to the 
security Council; 

({) To assist the Security Council upon its request; and 

(g) To perform such other functions within the general scope of its 
competence as may be assigned to it by the General Assembly. 


(D) Organization and Procedure 
_(1) The Economic and Social Council should set up an Economic 
Commission, a Social Commission, and such other Commissions as 
may be required. These Commissions should consist of experts. There 
should be a permanent staff which should constitute a part of the 
Secretariat of the Organization. 

(2) The Economic and Social Council should make suitable arrange- 
ments for representatives of the specialized organizations or agencies 
to participate without vote in its deliberations and in those of the 
commissions established by it. 

(3) The Economic and Social Council should adopt its own rules of 
procedure and the method of selecting its president. 





. Assembly on the work of the Organization. 
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Chapter X.—The Secretariat 
(1) There should be a secretariat comprising a Secretary-General and 
such staff as may be required. The Secretary-General should be the 
chief administrative officer of the Organization. He should be elected 
by the General Assembly on recommendation of the Security Council, 
for such term and under such conditions as are specified in the Charter, 
(2) The Secretary-General should act in that capacity in all meeting 
of the General Assembly, of the Security Council, and of the Econom 
and Social Council, and should make an annual report to the General 





(3) The Secretary-General should have the right to bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any matter which in his opinion may 
threaten international peace and security.’ 


Chapter XI.—Amendments 
Amendments should come into force for all members of the Orgari- 
zation when they have been adopted by a vote of t%vo-thirds of the 
members of the General Assembly and ratified in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes by the members of the Organization 
having permanent membership on the Security Council and of a 
majority of the other members of the Organization. 


Chapter XII.—Transitional Arrangements 

(1) Pending the coming into force of the special agreement or agree- 
ments referred to in Chapter VIII, section (B), paragraph (5), and in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph 5 of the Four-Nation 
Declaration, signed at Moscow, the 30th October, 1943, the States parties 
to that declaration should consult with one another and as occasion 
arises with other members of the Organization with a view to such 
joint action on behalf of the Organization as may be necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining international peace and security. 

(2) No provision of the Charter should preclude action taken or 
authorized in relation to enemy States as a result of the present war by 
the Governments having responsibility for such action. 


Note.—In addition to the question of voting procedure in the Security 
Council, referred to in Chapter VI, several other questions are 
still under consideration. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

On Oct. 10 an ultimatum was presented to the Germans at Aachet 
to surrender within 24 hours but was rejected, and heavy air and 
artillery attacks on the city were resumed on its expiry. Several strong 
German counter-attacks were repulsed and relief columns, coming up 
from outside, were smashed, and during the 3 days Oct. 10 to 12 the 
gap in the ring round it was narrowed from 1 to $a mile. New attacks 
were launched on the suburbs to the north-east and into the Hiirtgen 
Forest to the south-east. Several villages a few miles north of the city 
were taken and the road to Cologne cut. On Oct. 11 and 12 man) 
counter-attacks were smashed, but in the Hiirtgen Forest the Germans 
gained some ground. On Oct. 12 night and next day great destruction 
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vas caused among enemy tanks massing for counter-attacks, Typhoon 
ircraft wrecking 64 near Wiirselen and 20 south of Eschweiler. 
By Oct. 14 the Americans were fighting inside the city, after arranging 
for some 3,000 civilians to be evacuated to the Allied lines. On Oct. 
16 the ring was finally closed, despite 5 desperate German counter- 
attacks in 24 hours to hold the gap open. Wiirselen was finally occu- 
pied, though fierce fighting went on in the neighbourhood for 2 or 3 
more days. On Oct: 17 Richterich and Kohlscheid were taken and by 
Oct. 20 the whole of Aachen itself was occupied, though it was not till 
next day that the German Commander signed the unconditional 
surrender. Over 10,000 prisoners were taken throughout the operations, 
and a further 1,500 in the final surrender on Oct. 21. 

On the Leopold Canal sector the Germans fought with great deter- 
mination to prevent the consolidation of the bridgehead gained by the 
Canadians on Oct. 6. By Oct. 10 they had made 30 counter-attacks, 
while they also made great efforts to prevent the cutting of their 
communications with South Beveland and Walcheren, and for several 
days very fierce fighting went on north of Antwerp in the neighbour- 
hoods of Woensdrecht and Esschen. Their resistance was equally 
strong on the south bank of the Scheldt opposite Flushing, owing to 
the importance to them of denying the use of the port of Antwerp to 
the Allies, but they were unable to do more than slow down the 
Canadian and British advance. On Oct. 11 the Canadians cut the road 
and railway to Flushing at the point where they reach the mainland, 
near Woensdrecht, and they also made steady progress at the Scheldt 
mouth. On Oct. 14 the force which landed near Breskens jeined up 
with that pushing from the east, and on that day and the next took 
1,300 prisoners. North of Antwerp, however, Woensdrecht was lost in 
a powerful counter-attack, which recovered for the Germans the eastern 
end of the throat of the Beveland peninsula, and it was some days 
before it was recaptured and finally held. The Germans were thus able 
to keep open the routes to Flushing until Oct. 22, when further attacks 
took the Canadians to Esschen, on the Dutch frontier, which they 
crossed next day, and pushed on towards Roosendaal. 

Meanwhile, by Oct. 16 the Canadians coming up from the Leopold 
Canal bridgehead had joined up with those moving west from the 
original bridgehead in the Scheldt ‘‘pocket’’, driving the Germans 
back on Breskens. This port was taken on Oct. 22, and the Germans 
were now confined to the western part of the pocket, with their defence 
centred on Knocke and Heyst. 

On Oct. 12 the 2nd Army attacked south of Nijmegen and reached 
Overloon, which they took next day. Venraij, their next objective at 
an important road junction, was heavily bombed, and was reached on 
Oct. 16, and by Oct. 18 both it and Overbrook, just to the south, had 
been occupied, and 600 prisoners taken. During the next 4 or 5 days 
os progress was made towards Venlo, on the Maas and very near 

1€ Irontier. 

A further attack was begun on the night of Oct. 21, with two thrusts 
towards Hertogenbosch from the Oss area and from south-east. By 
Oct. 23 Schijndel and 3 other towns had been taken, and Hertogenbosch 
was threatened. 

Between the Lek and the Waal on Oct. 22 the Germans abandoned 
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two villages they had been holding, and next day British troops 
‘captured Orpheusden. 

On the Moselle progress was slow, in very difficult country againg 
strong enemy resistance. Fighting went on in Maiziéres for over a week 
its importance being that it commands the northern approaches ty 
Metz. On Oct. 11 the Americans took Parroy, 20 miles east of Nancy 
Local gains were made by them near Epinal and Lunéville, and in the 
woods above Belfort the French Ist Army cleared the enemy fron 
Gehan and Longegoutte by Oct. 15, and got control of the road going 
north-east from Le Thillot. Very heavy fighting went on north of 
Lunéville and south-east of Rambervillers, where the Germans mace 
frequent counter-attacks. On Oct. 16 Glonville and Fontenoy wer 
taken, between Lunéville and Baccarat, and progress made north-east 
of Le Thillot. The Americans withdrew from Fort Driant on the 
outskirts of Metz, finding it impossible to get control of its maze of 
tunnels. 

On Oct. 17 and 18 the Germans made frequent counter-attacks on 
the French north of Le Thillot and the Americans south-east of the 
Parroy Forest, but the Americans gained some more ground and took 
Laval and other villages, and also pushed some distance along the west 
bank of the Moselle near Metz. On Oct. 19 Bruyéres was captured, 
due east of Epinal, and progress made beyond it. On Oct. 22 the 
Americans attacked north of the Parroy Forest and took Coincourt, 
18 miles east of Nancy, and next day some other places further to 
the east. 

In the air night attacks were made on Bochum and Wilhelmshavea 
(Oct. 9); on Cologne by Mosquitoes (Oct. 13); on Duisburg, where over 
10,000 tons were dropped by over 2,600 R.A.F. bombers during 
Oct. 14 and in the night, for the loss of 20 aircraft; on Brunswick 
Hamburg, Berlin, Mannheim, etc. (Oct. 14); Wilhelmshaven and Han- 
burg (Oct. 15), Cologne (Oct. 16) by Mosquitoes; Stuttgart (twice), 
Nuremberg and Wiesbaden (Oct. 19); and Hamburg and places in 
Western Germany (Oct. 22). 

The heaviest day attacks were on Walcheren gun sites and dykes, 
Cologne, and Coblenz (Oct. 11); Ruhr oil plants, a Bremen aircraft 
factory, Osnabruck railyards, and airfields in N.W. Germany (Oct. 12, 
when 18 enemy fighters. were destroyed and 9 bombers lost; Duisburg, 
where over 4,500 tons were dropped by Lancasters and Halifaxes in 
the day, as part of the attack referred to above; also Cologne, Saar- 
briicken, and Kaiserlautern, and oil refineries near Dusseldorf in 4 
series of attacks on Oct. 14 and 15 in which over 2,200 B bomber 
took part, losing 49; the Sorpe dam south-east of Dortmund, with direct 
hits by a new type of 12,000 Ib. bomb (Oct. 15); Cologne, for the 3: 
time in 4 days (Oct. 17) by 1,300 bombers with over 800 fighters, for 
the loss of 16 aircraft; Bonn, Cologne, and Kassel (Oct. 18) by both 
Lancasters and B aircraft; Mainz, Ludwigshafen and Mannheim (Ott. 
19) by Bs, of which 22 were lost; and Hamm, Miinster, Hanover, and 
Brunswick by over 1,100 Bs, and Neuss by the R.A.F. (Oct. 22) without 
loss. 

The offensive was well maintained, except for bad weather 0 
ditions, against all the enemy’s 1. of c. and concentration points Jus 

behind his lines, and effective attacks were made on special targets 
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uch as gun positions at Flushing and Breskens and the dam near 
ieuze, which was breached, causing the flooding of Dieuze on Oct. 

) Very great damage was done to railway communications, on Oct. 
8 alone, for instance, the line from Utrecht to Miinster being breached 
m 50 laces. 

At a the loss of the destroyer Rockingham was announced on Oct. 
). Many enemy auxiliary craft were sunk or damaged off tlie Dutch 
ast. British losses being almost negligible, and on Oct. 14 and 15 
uccessful operations were carried out along the coast of Norway by 
arrier aircraft. 

On Oct. 10 the Allied Command warned all shipping off the Nor- 
wegian coast that it would be liable to attack, in view of the importance 
bf cutting all the sea lines with Germany. 

On Oct. 16 figures of prisoners taken were issued, showing over 
6,000 since D-day. On Oct. 13 it was stated that some 60,000 
;erman troops were believed still to be in St. Nazaire, La Rochelle, 
a Pallice, and the Royan area, preventing the Allies from using 
ordeaux. 

The Germans continued to report the defeat of Allied attacks at 
achen and in the other sectors until they had to admit the loss of 
aces of importance. They claimed that in the first half of October 
hey had taken 3,259 prisoners and captured or destroyed 765 tanks 
pnd armed reconnaissance cars, 49 guns, and much other material. 

On Oct. 16 they stated that Salzburg had been bombed for the first 
ime, the Cathedral hit, and the Mozart House destroyed. At Bonn 
hey said the university, many cultural places, and 16 hospitals had all 
allen victim to the bombs. 


' RUSSIA 
By Oct. 10 the Russians had reached the Baltic coast in Latvia, 
just south of Libau, and in Lithuania were only 20 miles from Tilsit, and 
heGermans declared they were now confronted by 7 armies, with 
1,000 tanks at their head, which were advancing on a front of 120 
ules. The place near Tilsit the Russians took was Taurogen, 12 miles 
from the E. Prussian frontier, and during the next few days they reached 
a large number of towns and villages both north and north-east of 
Memel and further south, between Tilsit and Kaunas. Meanwhile, 
heavy air attacks were made on Riga and Libau and on shipping 
it those ports. 
_On Oct. 13 Riga was captured, and good progress made towards 
ilsit, which, with Insterburg, was heavily bombed. Steady progress 
was made west and south-west of Riga, and by Oct. 17 the line running 
south to Mitau (Yelgava) had been cleared. 

On Oct. 18 the Russians crossed the East Prussian frontier for the 
first time and took Eydtkuhnen, on the line to Kénigsberg, and by 
Oct. 21 the defences had been broken through in the area between 
that railway and the Rominten Heath. The Germans were retreating 
across the Niemen on each side of Tilsit, with the Russians in pursuit, 
so E. Prussia was now being invaded from both the north-east and the 
east. The Russians did not announce this until Oct. 23, when they 
reported that the frontier defences had now been broken through to a 
depth of 18 miles on a front of some 85 miles, and many towns taken, 
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including Virbalis, Eydtkuhnen, Goldap, Villunen, Rominten, Wizainy 
Suwalki, etc. In the Memel area, also, a large number of places we 
captured, and the right bank of the Niemen from its estuary up; 
Jurburg cleared except for Memel itself. By Oct. 24 Russian for 
were reported to be some 35 miles inside E. Prussia. 

In Finland Liinahamari was taken on Oct. 13, depriving the Germ 
of their ‘chance of evacuation by sea to Kirkenes. On Oct. 15 Petsamy 
was captured, and by Oct. 23 the whole of the nickel mine area ha 
been occupied. The Finns reached the Kemi River on Oct. 15, and nex 
day entered Rovaniemi, which had been set on fire by the Germany 
On Oct. 17 they reported that the Germans were now fleeing to Norwg 
to avoid being caught between the Russians from the east and the 
Finns from the south. Those in the Salla area were moving toward 
Ivalo. On Oct. 21 the Finns took Sodankylae, 80 miles along th 
Arctic Highway from Rovaniemi, having covered the distance in 4 days 
while the Russians next day reached the Norwegian frontier. ' 

The Germans reported “complete defensive successes’’ in fighting 
north of Warsaw on several days, and the defeat of enemy onslaughtsa 
Riga; also the breakdown of enemy attempts to encircle their forces 
the Arctic Front. Over Petsamo they claimed the destruction of If 
Soviet aircraft on Oct. 9 and 11, but admitted the evacuation ¢ 
the town on Oct. 15. On Oct. 16 they said the western part of Riga had 
been evacuated in a withdrawal from the Dvina to shorten their line 
In the fighting in the Baltic countries they claimed the destruction o 
558 Russian tanks in the first half of October, and in Finland reporie 
the destruction of 180 aircraft in 2 days. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

In Hungary by Oct. 10 the Russians had reached Debrecen, after 
a great tank battle on the plain in which the Germans claimed the 
destruction of 427 Russian tanks in 10 days’ fighting. On Oct. 11 the 
Russians crossed the Tisza and captured Szeged, and on Oct. l 
Subotica and Horgos, over the Yugoslav frontier. They were now 
fighting only 50 miles from Budapest on the line running there from 
Szeged, and on Oct. 13 reached the Tisza at new points about half-way 
across Hungary towards Ruthenia. No reliable information was aval- 
able as to whether fighting now began in Budapest itself, but repor’s 
reached France that patriots seized some buildings on Oct. 17 and that 
the Hungarian Ist Army, under Gen. Milo, had joined the Russians. 

On Oct. 19 Debrecen was occupied, and it was announced that 0 
the battle from Oct. 13 to 18, 91 aircraft, 29 tanks, and 222 guns hal 
been captured, with over 11,000 German and Hungarian prisoners. 
Oct. 21 and 22 many places north and north-east of Debrecen and nort! 
and west of Szeged were captured, including Csongrad, 70 miles sou 
east of Budapest, and Nyerighaza, north of Debrecen. By this tim 
the Russians, exploiting the capture of Szeged and Subotica, were a 
pushing westward to the Danube at Baja, which they entered on Oct.2 
and to the confluence of the Tisza and the Koros at Csibgrad. The) 
also reached the Tisza north of Nyerighaza. 

In N. Transylvania Cluj was entered on Oct. 11, and Oradea Mat 
next day, with Borga and many other towns. 

Bistrita was taken on Oct. 13 and Dej, Zalau, and many other plac’ 
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rth and north-west of Cluj during the following days. The speed of 
, Russian advance may be judged by the fact that by Oct. 18 Sighet, 
yht up on the 1938 border of Rumania and Ruthenia, was taken, 
dnext day, Baia Mare, south-west of it, clearing virtually all Transyl- 
nia and the whole length of the Upper Tisza valley of the enemy. 


In Yugoslavia the main line to Nish was cut on Oct. 10 by the 
pture of Veliki Plana, and next day, with the co-operation of Tito’s 
rces, Kniazjevec was occupied, north-east of Nish. The two forces 
pre now closing in on Belgrade, and Topola, Krusevac, and other 
aces to the south and south-east were captured. By Oct. 16 some 
500) prisoners had been taken in the outskirts of Belgrade, and the 
rhting reached the streets. On Oct. 18, when the city was almost 
ared of the enemy, the Germans announced that all the bandits and 
Isheviks there had now been wiped out, and complete calm reigned. 
mn Oct. 20 Belgrade was occupied (which the Germans admitted) and 
ext day Kragujevac, the chief armaments centre. South-east of the 
pital a German force was encircled, and after failing to fight its way 
rough to the relief of the Belgrade garrison, it was wiped out between 
t. 18 and 20, losing some 9,000 killed and 8,147 prisoners. 

Meanwhile Nish and Lescovacs were captured on Oct. 16 by a com- 
ned force of Russians, Yugoslavians, and Bulgarians, and next day 
rokuplye, west of Nish. On Oct. 20 Tito’s forces entered Dubrovnik, 
don Oct. 22 the Russians took Sombor, just east of the Danube and 
buth of the 1938 frontier of Hungary, and just north-west of Belgrade 
ossed the Sava and captured Semlin. 

The Russians at the Carpathian Passes had cleared all of them from 
ukla to Yablonica by Oct. 12, on which day it was announced by the 
zechoslovak Government that the Ist Czechoslovak Army Corps, 
brmed in Russia, had fought its way through the Carpathians in co- 
eration with the Red Army into Czechoslovakia “‘a few days ago’. 
he Dukla Pass had been forced at the beginning of October, and on 
e 6th a Czechoslovak community south of it had been liberated. 


On Oct. 18 Moscow announced that the 4th Ukrainian Army had 
ossed into Slovakia and Ruthenia through the Lupkov, Ruskii, Uzok, 
irev, and Yablonica Passes on a front of 170 miles and taken 
eresv, Jasina, Rahov, Ruskoe, Cercisne, Uzok, and many other places. 
his advance, and those north from Debrecen and from N. Transyl- 
inla were now converging in a vast movement to force the Germans 
om all their positions in the great arc of the Carpathians and 
ransylvanian Alps. 

In Greece Corinth was occupied on Oct. 10, and next day Sarande, 
st over the frontier in Albania, was captured with the co-operation of 
triot forces, and mopping-up operations begun in the Delvino region, 
land. On Oct. 14 Athens and the Piraeus were occupied, British 
aval forces landing there next day. (A parachute force had seized the 
irfield on Oct. 12). Megara air base, some 30 miles west of Athens, was 
so seized, and a landing was made on Corfu. ‘In the Aegean Naxos 
fas occupied on Oct. 15, Lemnos, after a day’s fighting, on Oct. 17, and 
‘arpanto (Karpathos) and Santorin (north of Crete) on Oct. 18. On 
ct. 20) Thebes was entered by “Land Forces, Greece’’, which pushed on 
orth with great rapidity and by next day were nearing Lamia. By 
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Oct. 23 all Euboea had been occupied. In the Epirus Col. Zeryss 
guerrillas captured Yannina and Metsovo on Oct. 22. 

The air offensive was maintained against shipping off the Dalmatig 
coast and in the Aegean, and warships also shelled targets along th 
coasts, including those of Albania and Corfu. Air bases in Hungary 
Austria, and Czechoslovakia were frequently attacked. Several vey 
were sunk in the Aegean and off Greek ports, including Salonika, x 
which a destroyer was sunk. 

The Germans announced on Oct. 15 that the betrayal by Rumanj 
and Bulgaria had made it necessary for them to evacuate southe 
Greece, and this had been in progress for weeks. A few well-provisiong 
islands in the Aegean were still being held. 


On Oct. 11 5th Army troops reached Livergnano, only 11 miles south 
of Bologna, and the 8th took San Lorenzo and made progress south 
west of Savignano. Thenceforward both armies were engaged in heavy 
fighting against reinforced enemy forces over very difficult country 
The Germans counter-attacked persistently, and several places chang 
hands several times. It was not until Oct. 16 that Livergnano waj 
finally occupied by the 5th Army, and the Germans continued to put y 
desperate resistance on the far side of the town. On Oct. 20 it wa 
stated that 10 German divisions had just been identified in this sector 
covering Bologna, as against the 3 or 4 known to be there on Sept. 
when the offensive began. 


the Rimini-Forli-Bologna road, or Via Emilia, and particularly in th 
neighbourhood of Cesena. By Oct. 15 they reached the Scolo-Rigoss 
Canal, north of the road, and Canadian troops crossed it to get ty 
within 3 miles of Cesena. This town was now being approached from 
the east and south. Greek patrols crossed the Fiumicino river on Oct 


up, and the advance continued to Cesena, which was entered on Oct. 2) 

South of the Via Emilia the forces moving on it from the south 
reached the town the same day after advancing through the hill 
against stiff resistance. 

On the coast Cervia was occupied on Oct. 23, only 13 miles from 
Ravenna. Between Cervia and Cesena the Canadians established 4 
bridgehead over the river Savio and held it against violent counter 
attacks, while British troops enlarged a bridgehead they had already 
secured further up the river, west of Cesena. 

Air operations included heavy attacks on railways in northern Italy, 
and on lines of communications just behind the enemy lines. On Oct. 2 
the outskirts of Bologna were hit by the greatest number of bombers 
ever sent to one target by the 15th Air Force, and 1,700 sorties wert 
flown that day. Shipping at Trieste and the Breda arms works at Mila 
were also heavily attacked. 


PACIFIC AREA i 
For 7 days, Oct. 10-16, Formosa was subjected to an almost dail 
series of air attacks which did tremendous damage to military objectiv® 
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all kinds, including oil stores, hangars, factories, docks, etc., and 
sulted in the destruction of over 900 Japanese aircraft and the sinking 

damaging of very large numbers of ships and small craft. The first 

tacks were made by carrier-borne aircraft, but by Oct. 17 3 had also 

ren made by B29 bombers from bases in China, and U.S. Navy H.Q. 
ben stated that Formosa had been so battered that it should no longer 
»a target for the Air Force. On Oct. 10 the bombing of air bases on 
zon, in the Philippines, was also begun and by Oct. 16 about 100 
reraft had been destroyed and 30 more shot down while attacking a 
»rrier force off the Island. In particular a heavy attack was made on 
rfields in the Manila area on Oct. 15 when large numbers of aircraft 
ere destroyed or damaged. Targets in northern Luzon were again 

tacked on Oct. 17, and off the coast 2 transports were sunk and 5 ships 
ft on fire, while on Oct. 18 and 19 Davao airfields, on Mindanao Island, 
ere bombed. U.S. losses were, comparatively, very small in all the 

tacks. 

All these operations were preparatory to the next U.S. move. They 
pmpleted a series of air and sea attacks on Japan’s West Pacific bases 
hich began on June 6, and resulted in the sinking of at least 356 ships 
nd the damaging of probably 550 more, and the destruction of 1,827 
reraft in the air and 1,253 on the ground. In addition, submarines 
ank 205 vessels of all kinds. 

When the attacks were at their height, in the middle of October, the 
apanese Fleet approached the area of operations, and, according to 
dm. Nimitz, in a statement on Oct. 17, fled on seeing that the Ameri- 
an Fleet’s fighting strength was unimpaired. Actually, no damage of 
sequence was done to the U.S. battleships or aircraft carriers, but 2 

edium-sized ships were hit by air torpedoes and retired from the area. 

The sequel was announced on Oct. 20; a landing was effected on the 
ast coast of Leyte Island, in the Central Philippines, by a major 

iphibious operation in which over 600 ships took part. A bridgehead 
yas secured in the area of Tacloban, the capital, and the airfield there 
rized, all with small loss. The Japanese were reported to have expected 

e attack further south, and were taken by surprise, though on Oct. 18 
nd 19 continuous air attacks were made on the Viscayas group of 
flands—Cebu, Negros, Panay, etc., all in the Central Philippines. By 
yet. 21 it was stated that some 100,000 troops had been landed, and 
he Japanese were fleeing to the west of the island. On Oct. 22 Tacloban 
fas occupied; also the road junction at Dulag and the airfields there, 

d enemy counter-attacks from the southern part of the island were 
pulsed with heavy losses. American losses in the fighting were 
xtremely light, and all the landings were made on schedule. Gen. 
lacArthur pointed out that the Japanese positions were now cut in half, 
olating possibly 500,000 men. ‘Each flank of their defensive line in 
Philippine waters could now be rolled up at will. 

Heavy air attacks were also maintained on Balikpapan oil refineries; 
argets in the Ryukyu Islands, south of Japan, where on Oct. 9 58 ships 
rere sunk or damaged and 89 aircraft destroyed: the Volcano, Mariana, 
nd Palau Islands; Wake Island; garrisons at Rabaul and on Bougain- 
ille; Timor, Ceram, and Buru; Pomelaa nickel refinery, in the Celebes, 
nd shipping off the coast; and Paramushiro, in the Kuriles. 

On Oct. 18 it was announced that in the North Carolines Ulithi atoll, 
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north-east of Yap, had been seized and occupied in September, and, 
Oct. 15 Nyulu atoll, south of Yap. 

The Navy Department announced on Oct. 18 that U.S. submari 
had sunk 33 ships (3 destroyers, 8 transports, 1 tanker, etc.) and th 
the 14th Air Force, based on China, had sunk 8 ships and damag 
many more at Hong-kong on Oct. 16. 

The Japanese claimed the sinking by submarines of an air 
carrier and a destroyer early in the month, and said that in the firs 
attack on Formosa 100 aircraft were shot down in 6 hours. From (jy 
14 onwards they sent out reports of the sinking of large numbers of [!§ 
warships, their first communiqué stating that ‘‘continuing our fi 
attacks on the U.S. task force our aircraft sank 3 aircraft carriers 
warships of unknown character, and a destroyer, and damaged 
vessels, and the enemy were panic-stricken, disorganized, and fleeing 
The Super-Fortresses ‘‘fled in defeat, almost without dropping a 
bombs’’. The destruction of 160 aircraft since Oct. 10 had now be 
confirmed, it added, and ‘‘we sustained some damage’. 

On Oct. 16 they said that 9 carrier ships were sunk or damaged 
Oct. 12 and 13 and 11 other warships badly damaged, and “th 
enemy is in flight, with our forces in pursuit ready to deal an annihil 
ing blow’. Later that day they claimed the sinking of another carriq 
a battleship, and 2 cruisers, making, they said, 16 warships sunk and 
damaged. At.the end of the battle ‘““Halsey’s Fleet will have ceased! 
exist, and the successes scored so far surpass in numbers and strateg 
importance the victories of Pearl Harbour and Malaya’’. On Oct.! 
they added that these successes had “‘set back the impending invasi 
of the Philippines by at least 2 months’. 

On Oct. 18 they announced the death of 3 more admirals, making 
in 7 weeks. 

Reporting the Leyte landing they said their forces were ‘“‘confrontin 
the enemy with undaunted resolution”. Six aircraft-carriers and 
battleships had been sunk, and the Emperor had granted a rescript! 
the C.-in-Cs of the Army and Navy declaring that the two Forces,! 
close co-operation, “have intercepted an enemy Fleet, and, after violet 
fighting, have greatly damaged that Fleet’’. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
On Oct. 19 Tiddim was captured and the enemy were pursued soit! 
ward. Local actions also occurred in Arakan on the Mayu hills. 
Oct. 17 and 18 warships and aircraft shelled Car Nicobar and Nancowy 
Islands, doing great damage. Four aircraft were lost, but the slip 
were undamaged. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. Oct. 17.—The Government decided to prohibit 4 
pro-Axis propaganda and decreed the immediate suppression of t! 
Italian Fascist paper |J/ Mattina d'Italia, the German paper Dewi 
La Plata Zeitung, and every other similar publication. 


AUSTRALIA. Oct. 19.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Pertl 
said a complete recasting of their war effort had been under way ® 
some time, designed to fit Australia to be an organic base, just as ™ 
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itain fitted for the war in Europe, while at the same time enabling the 
iking power of their fighting forces to be “sharpened to the ultimate 
effectiveness’. 

Oct. 22.—It was disclosed that the U.S. Army and Navy had com- 
ptely withdrawn from the country, leaving only skeleton supply units. 


RAZIL. Oct. 11.—It was announced in Rio de Janeiro that the Navy 
puld in the near future assume entire responsibility for patrolling the 
uth Atlantic. 


JLGARIA. Oct. 11.—Moscow report of Bulgaria’s acceptance of 
armistice terms. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Oct. 14.—British, Russian, and American delegates arrived in Sofia, 

cording to Cairo radio, to supervise the evacuation of Greek and 

igoslav territories by Bulgarian troops. 

Oct. 15.—Arrival of delegation in Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 


ANADA. Oct. 10.—Mr. Mackenzie King stated that opportunity 
uld be given for discussion in Parliament of the Dumbarton Oaks 
oposals before the Government entered into any final commitment. 
Oct. 14.—The Prime Minister announced the appointment of a 
inister of National Health and Welfare, a new Department, and the 
sumption of new portfolios by the Minister of Munitions and the 
nister of Pensions respectively. The former became also Minister of 
construction, and the latter, Minister of Veteran Affairs. The new 
inister was Mr. Brooke Claxton. 

Oct. 19.—Protocol signed for compensation of Canadian interests in 
e Petsamo nickel mines. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Oct. 23.—Representatives of Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
aland, South Africa,-India, Newfoundland, and Southern Rhodesia 
pt in Montreal to discuss how to secure the closest co-operation in 
ablishing air routes between the units of the British Commonwealth. 


INA. Oct. 10.—General Chiang Kai-shek, speaking on the 
niversary of the “‘double tenth’’, admitted that the military situation 
As serious, but said the coming year would bring victory. 400,000 
binese regular troops remained east of the Peking-Hankow and 
ankow-Canton railways. Replying to foreign criticism, he said that 
ecent malicious rumours”’ had resulted in a section of foreign opinion 
vancing confused views on China’s military and political affairs. 


FECHOSLOVAKIA. Oct. 13.—A political and military delegation 
the Slovak National Council, the body directing the rising in Slovakia, 
ived in London. 


NMARK. Oct. 23.—The German police chief in Denmark an- 
bunced the arrest of a Danish clergyman, accused of sabotage and of 
tting the murder of 3 Danes. Stockholm reports stated that he was 
rtured by the Germans, who said he had confessed. 


YPT. Oct. 11.—The Prime Minister told the press that Egypt 
uld not hesitate to accord until the war ended all facilities and 
stance required for decisive victory, not only in Europe, but also in 
¢ Pacific. The Government were resolved to do everything that 
ight convince the democracies generally and Britain particularly that 
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Egypt was a real friend whose friendship was sincere in peace-time ayy 
who remained loyal to her engagements in war-time. 
Oct. 20.—Mr. Churchill arrived in Egypt from Moscow. 


FINLAND. Oct. 16.—Appointment of British political represent, 
tive to accompany the Allied control commission. (see Great Britain) 

Oct. 18.—Mr. Shepherd, the British political representative, arrivedig 
Helsinki; also British members of the Allied armistice control cog 
mission. 


FRANCE. Oct. 11.—Spanish note re activities of Spanish exiles jy 
S. France. (see Spain.) The Government decided to block temporarij 
all dealings in gold or foreign exchange. Foreign exchange cheque 
letters of credit, and commercial bills must be deposited with thy 
Ministry of Finance. (Gold was selling in the black market for about 
twenty times its official price.) 

M. Lebrun met General de Gaulle in Paris. 

Oct. 12.—General Eisenhower, addressing war correspondents in 
Paris, stated that there would be no fraternization with the Germans 
“We go in as conquerors. We shall treat them justly, in conformity 
with the civilized standards as exemplified by our Governments.” 

An ordinance was published fixing the manner whereby the ney 
enlarged Consultative Assembly would be chosen. The number of 
delegates of the resistance movement was to be increased by the add 
tion of 17 members of the National Resistance Council and 48 represex 
tatives of movements the existence of which was unknown in Algiers 
This gave a total of 148. The number of extra-metropolitan seats 
would be raised from 21 to 28, and that of delegates of the forme 
Senate and Chamber from 20 to 60. Oversea territories would retain 
their 19 representatives. , 

It laid down the obligation of the Government to consult the 
Assembly on the Budget and on loans of over 500 million francs, and 
proposed ordinances touching “‘individual liberties, the organization @ 
public authorities, and the social and economic structure of tl 
country”. If the Assembly did not give a decision within 10 days 
(20 for the Budget), the Government could issue the law. 

Oct. 13.—The National Resistance Committee announced th 
conclusion of an agreement with the Provisional Government providilg 
for the fusion of the F.F.I. with the Army. 

Oct. 14.—Gen. de Gaulle, in a broadcast over the whole French 
network, warned the nation that Germany would be beaten only by 
renewed and bloody exertion, in which “France wants to and must talt 
the greatest possible part”. Their ports, except Bordeaux, were ol! 
of commission, the transport system and railways virtually paralys, 
the factories without coal or electricity, and the mines in a dread 
state. Agricultural equipment was worn out, and stocks of fuel até 
raw materials completely exhausted. They had lost 300,000 men ® 
battle or executed by the Germans, and 3 million as prisoners who hil 
been deported. He went on: 

“There have been those who thought that Allied aid towards tit 
restoration of our production would be rapid and powerful. They hat 
deluded themselves. The first task of the belligerents is to feed vom 
cious war... Also, our Allies are States each of which, while fight 
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he sare enemies as we are, pursues its own interests and makes its own 
policies. Indeed, many a Frenchman may well be amazed at the kind of 
nutting aside (wme sorte de relegation) with which the other Great 
owers are at present treating France in regard to the conduct of the 
ar and the preparations for peace. History will show whether such an 
ttitude is of service to the cause of liberty ...or whether it will be 
hseful to the future unity of the present coalition. But for the present 
e have to take things as they are, and recognize that in our present 
Hifficulties we must above all rely on ourselves... .” 

What they had to do was beat the enemy, establish themselves 
broad, and rebuild and renovate at home. From top to bottom all 
just take their full legal responsibility. All that improvised authority 
which in the past was so justified for the expulsion of the enemy must 
ease. The task of governing fell on the Government, which would 
ccount for its activities to the representatives of French sovereignty 
s soon as they had been chosen by universal suffrage. The right to 
ommand any armed force belonged exclusively to the chiefs appointed 
by the competent Ministers. All encroachments on authority would 
rravely jeopardize the war effort, their reconstruction, national unity, 
nd France’s international stature. 

Lastly, they must establish unity. They were unfortunately divided 
by the misfortunes they had gone through. But apart from a con- 
emptible handful the overwhelming majority were men of good faith. 

Oct. 16.—The Quai d’Orsay, in a statement to the press, declared 
hat they had not been kept informed of discussions which, according 
o the Tass Agency, had been going on between the Allies regarding 
erms for Germany, and recalled the various statements made by 
en. de Gaulle that France would not recognize any settlement in the 
frafting of which she had no part. 

Oct. 17.—The arrest was announced of Adm. de Laborde, former 
‘aval C.-in-C., who commanded at Toulon when the Germans violated 
he armistice in November, 1942, and of Adm. Marquis, also of Toulon. 
_An agreement was announced between the Ministry of War and the 
ational Council of Resistance providing for the integration of the 
F.I. in the regular Army. The ordinance announcing the incorpor- 
tion had been published on Sept. 20. 

Oct. 20.—Laval was sentenced to death in his absence by a Marseilles 
ourt. 

[he Cabinet announced that agreement had been reached with the 
Allied Command under which the country had been divided into two 
ones, one an “Army zone’”’ and the other a “‘Zone of the Interior’’, the 
itter under full French authority. The dividing line was stated to run 
- wi to the Ardennes and thence to the Rhone valley and on 
0 Marseilles. 

Oct. 23.—Gen. de Gaulle’s Administration was recognized as the 
rovisional Government of France by the Governments of Great 
ritain, the United States, Russia, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
pouth Africa, and Brazil. 

Georges Suarez, director of Aujourd’hui, was sentenced to death in 
aris for waging a press campaign against the patriots and writing 
ticles urging complete collaboration with Hitler. 
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GERMANY. Oct. 10.—Berlin radio reported a message to the Youth 
Leader Axmann from Hitler who said he had given a shining example 
of his fanatical will to sacrifice, and that Hitler Youths had show 
their unshakable will for victory by their exemplary deeds in th: 
Volksgranadier Divisions and in all other ranks of the Wehrmacly 
(Axmann had reported that 80 per cent of Potsdam’s Hitler Youth hag 
volunteered for service.) 

Oct. 15.—The wireless services announced the death of Rommd 
as the result of a motor-car accident on July 17. 

Oct. 17.—Berlin radio announced that Gen. Seidlitz; who, with some 
Jews, was at the head of the so-called “Free Germany’’ committee, 
had been condemned to death in his absence. The Russians were using 
this committee as a new weapon, and it had been dropping leaflets 
rehashing the old lies of 1918, according to which Germany wa 
promised a just and honourable peace if the people divorced themselves 
from their leaders. 

Oct. 18.—Hitler issued a proclamation declaring that the enemy had 
reached their frontiers at some points and was redoubling his efforts 
“to smash up our Reich and to annihilate the German people and thei 
social regime. His ultimate aim is to root out the German men’’. 

They now stood alone again, as they had in 1939, and were resolve( 
to carry out a second large-scale mobilization. They must, and would 
succeed, as they did before, in driving the hostile forces back from the 
Reich until a peace was guaranteed which safeguarded the future of 
Germany and of Europe. To strengthen the forces, especially of the 
Wehrmacht, he called upon every man able to carry a weapon to prepatt 
for the fight. 

In every Gau of the greater German Reich a Volkssturm would be 
set up, composed of all able-bodied men aged 16 to 60. All its members 
were soldiers under the Army code for the duration of their service, and 
this service was to have priority over duty in any other organization. 

The Gauleiter would be entrusted with the establishment and com: 
mand of the Volkssturm, and Himmler, in his capacity as C.-in 
of the Forces of the Interior, was responsible for its military organiz 


tion, instructors, equipment, and armament. Military by-laws concer: 


ing this decree would be issued by Himmler, and political by-laws by 
Reichsleiter Bormann. 

Himmler reviewed the first 13 battalions of the Volkssturm in E. 
Prussia, and in a speech recalled the part played by the Landsturm i 
1813 in preparing the way for the victory of Leipzig over Napoleon, a0 
then outlined the position that now faced them. The war had become 


very difficult for their enemies, who, contrary to their expectations, 10" & 


found that a new west front some 540 miles long confronted them. _ 

The rising in Warsaw, which cost the Poles 200,000 dead and the tota 
annihilation of their capital, was engineered in the hope that Germany 
would be too weak to cope with a rebellion in her rear. While America! 
soldiers were asking themselves more and more what they were fightin: 
for, the war-weary British people were being sated with prophecies " 
an imminent end to the war. So, to force a decision the Ist Parachiutt 
Division was thrown in at Arnhem, and total destruction was its fate 
This force was entirely British, with not a single Jewish Englishma 
among them. 
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New squadrons were being formed in the Luftwaffe, and paratrooper 
units were being reformed from men of the Luftwaffe. 

They had entered a defensive phase; their enemy would have to learn 
that every mile of ground taken would have to be paid for with a river 
of blood. ‘Ever and again’’, he said, “‘resistance will flare up in their 
rear. Every farmstead...and every tenement block... will be 
defended by men who do not fear death, and if they fall, by women and 
girls. Like werewolves, our men will fall upon the enemy in their rear. 
Wherever the enemy enters the soil of our country the Volkssturm 
must be ready to engage him, attack him on the ground, jump on him 
from the air, assail him with the fury of a fanatic. ...Our enemies, 
cursed may they be, will learn that a penetration into German soil is 
equivalent to national suicide.”’ 

Never must a Volkssturm man capitulate. If somewhere a responsible 
leader in a blind alley believed he had no other choice but to give in, he 
must surrender his command to such of his subordinates as were 
resolved to continue the fight. . 

The deputy Press Chief stated, according to the Oversea News 
Agency, that men at home would take up arms the moment their area 
or place of work was threatened. The Volkssturm was not an under- 
ground movement, but a rising of a nation in arms—not a preparation 
for defeat, but fer victory. It was strictly in accordance with the terms 
of the Hague Convention for war on land, and would form a regular 
wing of the Army. The men would not have uniform, but would wear 
a white arm-band. 

The Oversea Radio stated that in a proclamation addressed to Hitler 
by the field-marshals the number of Army officers killed at the front 
since the war began was given as 50,000, including 138 generals. 

Details of the military government to be established in Germany 
were announced, in Paris, by Brigadier Holmes of G5. They applied to 
the “combat phase’ only. Law 1 disbanded the Nazi Party and the 
Hitler Youth, abrogated the laws concerning national symbols and 
attacks on the Party, and abolished the Nazi flag. 

Law 2 suspended civil and criminal courts and abolished party courts. 
It provided that the former would later be allowed to continue their 
work on taking the oath to administer justice under laws established by 
the military government. German political prisoners would be released 
and cared for, and the supreme commander had authority to revoke 
sentences. 

Other laws provided for the preservation of Nazi party records, on 
pain of death for their destruction, established a military gazette for the 
publication of the laws, established Allied military marks as legal 


=) ender, authorized military control of all property owned by the Reich 


and by nationals of countries at war with the Allies, provided for the 
control of posts, telegraphs, etc. and the censorship of civil communica- 
tions, and other matters of administration. 

rhe Ist ordinance, providing for the security of the Allied forces, laid 
down the offences punishable by death, including espionage, communi- 
cation with the enemy forces, unlawful possession of firearms, pillage, 
sabotage, etc. Partisans would be shot, and the holding of hostages 
could be decided only by local commanders. 

(he 2nd ordinance established military courts for the trial of offences 
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against the interests of the Allied forces and offences under Germa 
law. A prisoner would have the right to receive a copy of the charge 
against him, to be present at the trial, and to examine and cros. 
examine any witness brought against him. 

The trial of war criminals did not come under the jurisdiction of the 
military government, which was,, however, responsible for their appre. 
hension. 

Brigadier Holmes said there would not be an armistice, and perhaps 
not a surrender, but the Allied armies were ready to go in and administer 
Germany during the phase preceding the cessation of resistance. The 
long-term policy of what was to be done with Germany was a matter for 
the Allied Governments, and did not fall within the purview of G5. He 
also said that as the French Army advanced into Germany it would be 
in precisely the same position under Gen. Eisenhower as the British 
and U.S. Armies. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Oct. 10.—Lord Vansittart asked in the House of 
Lords for an assurance that there would be full opportunity for debating 
any peace treaty or provisional settlement. Lord Cranborne replied 
that the conclusion of a peace treaty was a prerogative of the Crown, 
but assured the House that there would be opportunity for full dis- 
cussion in Parliament of the broad lines of a peace settlement. 

A meeting of M.P.s decided to set up a new Anglo-French Inter- 
Parliamentary Committee. 

The opening meeting took place in London of a conference to discus 
arrangements regarding inland transport in Europe after liberation. 
Countries participating were Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, 
Luxemburg, The Netherlands, Norway, Poland, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 

The Foreign Office announced that if the Germans carried out plans 
for Mass executions at concentration camps at Oswiecim and Birkenat, 
the Government would hold responsible all those involved, and would 
spare no effort to bring them to justice. 

Oct. 11.—Mr. Law, Minister of State, announced in the House o 
Commons that Portugal had guaranteed that she would not, by granting 
asylum, permit war criminals to escape the decisions of the nation 
or international tribunals competent to try them. 

He also stated that the Polish Government had authorized him to 
say that on Oct. 4 they received a message from General Bor in Warsa¥ 
that he would have to surrender; there was therefore no reason t 
doubt that the German claim to have captured him was correct. 

The Colonial Secretary announced in the House of Commons thi! 
on the night of Oct. 5-6 the Tel Aviv office of the Department of Light 
Industries was raided by members of the Irgun Zvai Leumi (military 
organization of the New Zionist Organization). He agreed that the 
whole of Jewry execrated the small terrorist element in Palestine, bu! 
said that verbal denunciation was not enough. (see also Palestine.) 

Oct. 14.—The Ministry of Home Security announced air rai 
casualties in the U.K. for September as 170 killed (or missing presume 
killed), and 360 seriously injured. 

Oct. 16.—The Foreign Office announced that Mr. F. M. Shephet 
had been appointed Political Representative in Finland, and would 9 
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there with the British element of the Allied Control Commission in 
Finland. 

The King returned to London after a 5-day tour of the battle areas in 
France, Belgium, and Holland. 

Oct. 17.—A White Paper was published containing the Government’s 
policy for the regulation of air transport after the war (Cmd. 6561). 
It stated that the Government wished to see a radical change in the 
situation; set out six main objectives of international co-operation; 
and proposed that a new air convention should be drawn up, indicating 
the scope of its task. The proposals were provisional. 

Mr. Attlee, replying to a question in Parliament, said “‘the only 
countries which can be represented as of right at a peace conference 
are those which have participated in the war as belligerents’’. 

Oct. 18.—Mr. Attlee stated in Parliament that up to the end of 
August the casualties of the Imperial Forces on the Western Front 
totalled 103,842, of whom 20,795 were killed, 63,193 wounded, and 
19,854 prisoners or missing. They included casualties to Dominion 
forces and to other oversea personnel serving in the U.K. forces. 

The Colonial Secretary announced that the Government proposed to 
establish a Standing Central African Council covering North and South 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, with a permanent secretariat. 

Telegrams to the Greek King and Prime Minister from the King and 
Mr. Churchill. (see Greece.) 

Announcement of ordinances for military rule of occupied Germany. 
(seeGermany.) . * 

Oct. 19.—Protocol regarding compensation for the Petsamo nickel 
mines taken over by Russia. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Oct. 20.—Official statement regarding the Moscow conversations. 
(see U.S.S.R.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in Parliament that the aver- 
age daily expenditure for the 3 months April-June was a little over 
{13} million, and in July-September {£14 million. The House voted a 
credit of £1,250 million. The Parliamentary Secretary stated that the 
cost of the war up to Sept. 2 was £23,893 million. 

Oct. 21—Mr. Alexander, speaking in London, stated that the largest 
ocean convoy of all time—167 ships, with over a million tons of cargo— 
had crossed the Atlantic and arrived safely at British ports. Only one 
U-boat was reported but it was unable to make any attack. He also 
said that part of a vast British Fleet, capable, in itself, of fighting a 
= action with the Japanese Navy, was already under way for the 

acific. 

Oct, 22—Mr. Churchill arrived back from Moscow. 

Lord Swinton arrived in London from West Africa to take up his 
duties as Minister for Civil Aviation. 

Oct. 23.—The Government announced that “‘the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander has reached agreement with the competent French authorities 
regarding the transfer of the larger part of France, including Paris, 
from a forward to an interior zone, as defined in Memo. No. 1 of the 
Civil Affairs Agreement of August 25 last. This means that the conduct 
of the administration of the area of France in question and the 
responsibility therefor is now a matter for the central French authority, 
which thus effectively exercises the powers of government in that area. 
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H.M. Government have decided that this circumstance makes i 
appropriate that they should recognize the present French administra. 
tion as the Provisional Government of France and henceforth treat with 
it on that basis.” 

The Government notified the French Government of their desire that 
the British representative in Paris should be put on “a more regular 
footing’, and that he should be accredited to the Provisional Govern. 
ment as his Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, 

The Chief of the Imperial General Staff arrived back in London. © 


GREECE. Oct. 10.—General Paget, C.-in-C. Middle East, appealed 
to the Greek forces to maintain political unity. 

Oct. 12.—According to a report received by the Greek Minister of 
Marine in Cairo, Athens and the Piraeus were liberated by partisans, 

Oct. 14.—Athens and the Piraeus were occupied by British troops. 

Oct. 15.—A clash occurred in Athens between supporters of the 
E.D.E.S. andthe E.A.M., resulting in some fatal casualties. It was stated 
to be due to individual rather than party antagonisms. 

Oct. 18.—The Prime Minister landed at Heraklia, followed by Gen, 
Scobie, British C.-in-C. in Greece, and Adm. Mansfield. 

The Ministers of Supply and Justice, who had arrived previously 
from Rome, told the press of the measures taken by the Government 
to restore order out of the chaos resulting from the German occupation. 
They said the arrest had been ordered of all members of the three 
collaboration Governments, and many had already surrendered to the 
police. 

The Minister of Supply also said that generals of the rival factions, 
the E.A.M. and the E.D.E.S., were now fighting side by side in the 
Epirus district. 

The King received a message from King George VI expressing his jo) 
at the liberation of Athens, and saying that the Greek people had 
throughout given a shining example of courage and steadfastness. M. 
Papandreou received a message from Mr. Churchill, who said the liber- 
ation of Athens, the city in which democracy was born, was a fitting 
symbol of the resurgence of security throughout oppressed Europe. 

The Prime Minister, addressing the people in Athens, made a strong 
appeal for the handing over to Greece of the Dodecanese Islands and 
Northern Epirus (Southern Albania) together with extensive Bulgariat 
territories. 

The crowd frequently interrupted the speech with cries of “No King, 
but rule by the people’”’, and “E.A.M.’’, or slogans demanding democracy 
prosperity, work, and cheap bread. 

Oct. 19.—The King, broadcasting from London, said that at the most 
dramatic moment of her history Greece had proved worthy of herseli, 
and had shown that mankind could rely on her in any righteous cause. 
But the war was not yet ended. The enemy was fighting to gain time. 
“The struggle to ensure our national rights’, he said, “is only now 
entering its decisive phase, and Greece must not lose on the diplomatic 
field those rights she has earned by her struggles and her sacrifice. 
But all must help, and they must not, by inopportune divisions tw° 
paces before the end, detract from the great moral assets through which 
the nation would be able to ensure its rights. 
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GUATEMALA. Oct. 20.—President Ponce’s Provisional Government 
was overthrown by a movement led by Army officers. 


HUNGARY. Oct. 15.—Budapest radio announced the signature of 
an order of the day by the Regent stating that he had asked for an 
armistice. Subsequently the announcer said: ““We draw attention to 
the fact that the order does not mean that the Hungarian troops have 
ceased or will cease fighting. The fight for the time being goes on with 
undiminished vigour.” 

The Chief of the General Staff, Gen. Voeroes, issued a statement 
pointing out that so far it was only a question of armistice negotiations. 
The outcome of these was uncertain, and every soldier and unit was 
therefore to go on fighting with all his might in face of every attack. 

Late at night Szalasy, leader of the Arrow Cross organization, broad- 
cast an “order of the day”’ in which he said the internal enemy of their 
country had allied himself with the external, so that together they 
might strike their deadly blow at the nation’s life. ‘‘A selfish coalition 
of interests formerly led a parasitic existence on the life of our nation’, 
he went on, ‘“‘and when our nation took up arms in the struggle for 
freedom this coalition . . . did all it could to make us fail in this struggle. 
... The Regent allowed an insidious and murderous campaign of dis- 
ruption to be carried on in the rear of the German and Hungarian 
fighting troops with the aim of bringing about their collapse. The only 
guarantee of our survival and self-preservation is the throwing of all 
our might inte the decisive struggle... by the side of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan... .” 

Oct. 16.—Budapest radio in a “special announcement’”’ soon after 
| a.m. said the attempt to deliver Hungary to Bolshevism had been 
frustrated in the very last hour, as the people, workers, and peasants 
and, above all, the Army refused, in crushing majority, their adherence 
to dishonourable treachery. A few minutes after the sensational news 
of the treachery of the Regent and his Government had been broadcast 
Hungarians of all classes in all the cities, and particularly in Budapest, 
rose in protest against the treason, and “the German headquarters 
and authorities have been ordered to give every possible protection to 
the Hungarian population’. 

_ Budapest radio reported in the evening the issue of a proclamation, 
in Horthy’s name, declaring void that of the day before announcing the 
request for an armistice. 

Soon afterwards the radio announced that Admiral Horthy had just 
made a statement declaring that he had decided “in this most serious 
hour of Hungary’s history, in the interests of the successful prosecution 
of the war and of eternal unity, to resign my post of Regent and to give 
s up all the prerogatives connected with that office. I have asked M. de 
Szalasy to form a Government of national unity”’. 

»zalasy issued a statement saying the Regent had retired and had 
acknowledged the resignation of M. Lakatos and his Government. He 
had also agreed that he (Szalasy) should form a Regency Council of three 
members to settle the question of the Head of the State and that, pending 
the formation of the Regency Council, he should, in his capacity 
as Prime Minister, temporarily exercise also the powers of Regent, 
lest the delay should bring serious harm and peril upon the nation. 
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He later announced that the Regency Council consisted of Gen, 
Berckt, Dr. Rajniss, and Dr. Osia. 

Szalasy dismissed Generals de Dalnik and Veres, commanding the 
Ist and 2nd Armies, and appointed successors. Decrees were broadcast 
later announcing a curfew in Budapest for the hours of darkness, and 
prohibiting gatherings of more than 3 people in the streets. Only cars 
bearing German number plates were allowed to move. Other decrees 
prohibited Jews from leaving their houses, and forbade Aryans visiting 
them. 

French reports stated that Himmler was in Budapest. The new 
Government was announced as including Jenoe Szoelloesy, Deputy 
Premier; Baron Kemeny, Foreign Minister; Gabor Vajna, the Interior 
and Gen. Bereczky, National Defence and Chief of the General Staff. 

Oct. 17.—The Germans reported the ‘‘desertion’’ to the Russians of 
the C.-in-C., Gen. Miklos, and his Chief of Staff. 

Budapest radio broadcast an order by the “military commander’ of 
the capital to all members of the Army to “proceed immediately to 
their respective barracks, military quarters, or private homes’’. 

Szalasy broadcast an order of the day to the Army, promising Hitler 
that Hungary would do her duty, and declaring, ‘‘Either we destroy or 
we will be destroyed”. They had to build the Magyar Reich, a national 
and socialist community, and “‘burn out everything and everybody who 
sins against the sacred will of the nation”’. 

A German Army spokesman, broadcasting to German troops in 
Hungary, said: “We must now renounce all hopes of freaks of fortune, 
The world around us seems black and full of dangers; at last we are 
eye to eye with death. Sacrifice to the last drop of blood is demanded 
ews. i” 

Oct. 18.—Horthy was reported to be interned in Germany, according 
to reports reaching Sweden from Berlin. 

Oct. 19.—It was learnt that the Minister in Copenhagen and his whole 
staff had gone to Stockholm and declared their continued allegiance to 
Adm. Horthy; also that the Legation in Ankara had issued a statement 
that the Minister and the whole staff remained loyal to the Constitution 
and to Adm. Horthy. 

Oct. 21.—The German Oversea News Agency announced from Bude 
pest that Adm. Horthy had been flown to Germany “‘at his own request 
because his life was in danger from Hungarians who were outraged @ 
his ‘“‘treacherous conduct’. 

It also stated that “when, on Oct. 16, Horthy’s proclamation wa 
read over the wireless betraying Germany and announcing the capitule- 
tion of Hungary the opposition party immediately took counter 
measures. They decided to prevent such an action at all costs and to de 
away with the decaying regime of the bourgeois clique. The pressure 0! 
the Opposition steadily increased, and soon Horthy’s position became 
- untenable. Faced with such a development he made his political retreat 
in the early morning of Oct. 17.” 


ICELAND. Oct. 23.—A new three-party Cabinet was formed, wit! 
Hr Thors (Conservative) as Prime Minister and Foreign Minister. Th 
other two parties represented were the People’s Front (Communist até 
Radical Socialist) and the Labour Party. 
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IRAN. Oct. 15.—The Government were understood to have recently 
refused to grant an oil concession to the Soviet Government so long 


=> the war continued. 


Oct. 16.—Several papers were reported, by the Russian Tass Agency, 
to have expressed disappointment at the refusal to grant oil conces- 
sions, describing the Russian offer as having tremendous significance 
for the development of Iran’s economy. 

Oct. 21.—The Prime Minister told the press that the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the American Standard Oil Co., the Sinclair Oil Co., and the 
British Shell Co. had all been negotiating for oil concessions for many 
months, the Russians for northern Iran and the British and Americans 
for the south-eastern area. Fierce opposition was shown to the grant 
of concessions by many people, and members of Parliament attacked 
the Government for wanting to grant the concessions. When U.S. 
specialists drafted a project a Government crisis occurred, and one of 
the causes of its resignation at the end of August was this oil question. 
On Sept. 2 the new Government decided that the whole matter should 
be postponed until the war was over. 


ITALY. Oct. 10.—President Roosevelt’s announcement ve U.S. 
dollars for Italy. (see United States.) 

Signor Bonomi announced that a further six provinces: Viterbo, 
Rieti, Aquila, Chieti, Pescara, and Teramo, would pass under the 
jurisdiction of the Italian Government on Oct. 16. 

Oct. 12.—It was learnt that the British Ambassador had informed 
Signor Bonomi in a recent interview that any allegation that Britain 
would support a separatist movement in Sicily was entirely unfounded. 
A Government statement explained that the Ambassador had made 
it clear that on Oct. 4 Mr. Eden did not actually make a special 
statement in the House on the Italian colonies, but had simply replied 
to a question. 

:, President Roosevelt’s references to Italy in radio address. (see 

S.A.) 

Oct. 14.—Azzolini, former Governor of the Bank of Italy, was 
sentenced to 30 years’ imprisonment by the High Court in Rome for 
collaboration with the Germans. 

Oct. 17.—The arrest was announced of Adm. Ingianni, former 
Director-General of the Merchant Marine, Senator Maraviglia, a 
member of the Fascist Grand Council, and Police-General Soletti, all 
charged with collaboration with the Germans. 

Oct. 19.—Riots in Palermo followed a demonstration by employees of 
banks and tax offices demanding economic improvements. An official 
statement said the first shots came from the crowd, and that the troops 
were forced to return the fire. Nineteen people were killed and 102 
wounded, nearly all civilians. 

An Allied Commission’s report on the reconstruction of the public 
Services stated that in central Italy 94 per cent of the electrical plants 
were destroyed by expert demolition squads, many copper power cables 
removed, and 60 per cent of the high-tension cable towers wrecked. So 
far 938 miles of these cables had been repaired, 3,812 miles of roads 
rebuilt, and 230 main road bridges repaired. 

Gasworks were found wrecked at Rome, Naples, Palermo, and Catania, 
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and aqueducts or reservoirs destroyed in Florence, Rome, Naples, Bari 
and Palermo. 
Oct. 21—Further rioting occurred in Palermo. Sicilian separatists wer 


believed to be largely responsible. 


JAMAICA. Oct. 11.—The Legislature accepted a new Constitution 
which restored a large measure of self-government to the island. 


NEW ZEALAND. Oct. 12.—The Prime Minister, Mr. Fraser, com. 
menting on the Dumbarton Oaks security proposals, commended the 
recommendation that national air forces be immediately available for 
combined enforcement action. 

It was announced that complete identity of views had been achieved 
in the official discussions on civil aviation with the Australian mission, 
headed by the Minister of Civil Aviation. Mr. Fraser said he hoped the 
principles of the Canberra civil aviation proposals would be accepted 
by other nations in the interests of the orderly development of air 
transport and the preservation of world peace. 


PALESTINE. Oct. 10.—A pronouncement by the Officer Adminis- 
tering the Government, Mr. J. W. V. Shaw, and the C.-in-C. Middle 
East deplored the recent activities of Jewish terrorists. Such activities 
impeded the war effort of Great Britain against Nazi Germany— ‘the 
most ruthless persecutor that the long history of Jewry has ever known’. 
The Jewish community must assist the forces of law and order, espe- 
cially by giving information leading to the apprehension of the assassins 
and their accomplices, and not “‘allow the good name of the Yishuy 
to be prejudiced by acts which can only bring shame and dishonour 
to the Jewish people as a whole’. They announced that “every mea- 
sure, with all available resources, civil and military’’, would be taken 
to end terrorism. 

An official announcement appealed to the public for information 
about parachutists reported to have been dropped in the Jordan Valley. 
One was described as speaking the Arabic, German, and Scandinavian 
languages, and possibly English also. 

Oct. 11.—The Colonial Secretary’s announcement of a raid on the 
Tel Aviv office of the Department of Light Industry on Oct. 5. (se 
Great Britain.) 

Oct. 16.—It was announced officially that a combined military and 
police operation in the Wadi Kelt area (deep gorges leading through 
the Judean hills to Jericho) had resulted in important arrests as 4 
result of information concerning parachutists dropped recently. 

Oct. 17.—The police arrested members of a terrorist organization at 
Tel Aviv. 

Oct. 19.—The Government announced that 251 persons detained 
under the emergency regulations as terrorists had been transferred to 
military custody and removed from Palestine. 


THE PHILIPPINES. Oct. 18.—President Osmena landed on Leyte 
with the U.S. forces, and issued a statement saying the day they had 
waited for so lang had come, and “‘only those who have lived in occupied 
lands can know what is in the hearts of the people to-day. In this 
second battle of the Philippines our people can once again fight openly 
as they did on Bataan’. 
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Oct. 23.—President Osmena entered Tacloban with Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, who said, “I am overjoyed to instal the President of the 
Philippines into office. We come as liberators. This army of liberation 

_. will see to it that all rights are restored to the Philippines . . . The 
Philippines will live as a free, democratic nation.”’ | 


POLAND. Oct. 10.—It was learnt that the Government had notified 
the British Government that they had received reliable information 
that the Germans were planning the mass execution of inmates of the 
Oswiecim and Brzezinky concentration camps. 

Oct. 11.—Polish Prime Minister invited to Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 

President Roosevelt’s statement on future of Poland. (see United 
States.) 

Mr. Law’s statement ve General Bor. (see Great Britain.) 

Oct. 13.—Meeting of Mr. Churchill and M. Berut in Moscow. (see 
U.S.S.R.) 

Oct. 19.—The Government issued, in London, further information 
about Warsaw showing that the Germans had arrested males between 
16 and 40 and deported them in the direction of Germany, some of them 
being separated and sent to Oswiecim. Up to Oct. 14 the number of 
these was 12,400. On Oct. 7 the Germans began mass executions of 
prisoners there by means of poison gas; the Polish prisoners then 
attacked the Germans, and succeeded in killing 6 of the executioners 
before being overwhelmed by machine-gun fire which killed some 200 
of them. 

Oct. 20.—Official statement regarding Moscow conversations. (see 
U.S.S.R.) 

PORTUGAL. Oct. 11.—Announcement in the House of Commons 
that Portugal would not give asylum to war criminals. (see Great 
Britain.) 


RUMANIA. Oct. 12.—The first British members of the Allied Control 
Commission arrived in Bucarest. 


SAN SALVADOR. Oct. 21.—President Mejfiefidez resigned for 
reasons of health after a fight between revolutionary forces supporting 
two rival candidates for the Presidency. Government troops were also 
involved in the fighting. 

SOUTH AFRICA. Oct. 19.—Col. Reitz, High Commissioner for the 
Union Government in London, died there. 


SPAIN. Oct. 11.—An official Note, published in the press, offered 
General de Gaulle the aid of the Government in suppressing “lawless 
elements of the Maquis” (alleged to be terrorizing districts on the 
French side of the Pyrenees), and said the Government had the situa- 
tion well in hand on the Spanish side. 

Uct. 19.—The authorities closed the French frontier, prohibiting 
tratfic over the bridge and along the railway between Irun and Hendaye. 

Oct. 22.—Elections were held throughout the country for the renewal 
of the syndicalist organizations, the first elections since the syndicalist 
System was adopted. 


SWEDEN - Oct. 15.—The Foreign Office announced that all exports of 
ball-bearings to Germany had been stopped. 
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U.S.A. Oct. 10.—President Roosevelt announced that after consulta. 
tion with Great Britain, it had been decided that dollars equivalent ty 
the Italian lire issued as American soldiers’ pay would be made ayaj. 
able to the Italian Government for the purchase of essential civiliay 
supplies in the United States. 

Oct. 11.—President Roosevelt received nine Polish-American leaders 
and told the press afterwards that Poland “must be reconstituted as q 
great nation” and that “‘world opinion is going to back up that objec. 
tive... . It is very important that the new Poland should be one of the 
bulwarks of the structure upon which we hope to build permanent 
peace’. 

The State Department issued a warning to Germany that if the 
plans for the mass execution of the inmates of Oswiecim concentration 
camp were carried out all those guilty would be brought to justice. 

Oct. 12.—Broadcasting on Columbus Day, President Roosevelt said 
that solid foundations of a peace organization must be established with- 
out delay, and that within the new world organization the inter-American 
system must play a vital role. In a third world war the lands of the 
Western Hemisphere would be vulnerable to attack from both Europe 
and Asia. 

In a radio address President Roosevelt paid a tribute to the Italian 
people, and renewed Allied pledges of help to them. 

Mr. Stimson warned the German people that no German city could 
expect immunity from destruction if maintained as part of the battle 
line. 

Oct. 13.—Mr. Dewey declared himself in favour of ‘‘the reconstitution § 
of Palestine as a free democratic Jewish commonwealth in accordance 
with the Balfour Declaration’. 

Oct. 16.—Gen. Marshall and Mr. Byrnes, Director of the Office of 
War Mobilization, arrived back in Washington from France. 

Oct. 17.—President Roosevelt suggested at his press conference that 
the H.Q. of the United Nations’ organization should not be tied down 
to one place, but that meetings should be held all over the world. 

Oct. 21.—President Roosevelt, addressing the Foreign Policy Associa 
tion in New York, called for the completion of a United Nations 
organization to preserve the peace without delay and before hostilities 
actually ceased. The United Nations had ‘agreed that we shall not 
bargain with the Nazi Conspirators’’, and in Germany there would not 
be left a single element of military power or potential military power. 
The people would not be plunged into enslavement, but there would be 
stern punishment for those Germans “directly responsible for this agony 
of mankind’. He believed that world peace was not possible unles 
America co-operated in winning and maintaining it. Words must be 
backed by action. 

The organization must have power to act quickly and decisively 0 
keep the peace, by force if necessary, since “‘policemen would not be 
very effective policemen if, when they saw a burglar break into a hous 
they had to go to the Town Hall and call a town meeting to issue é 
warrant before the burglar could be arrested”. 

“The leaders of this nation’, he went on, “have always held thet 
concern for our national security does not end at our borders. [he 
principle has not changed, though the world has.”’ 
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3eginning in 1933 they and the other American republics had made 
the good-neighbour policy real in the Western Hemisphere, and it was 
his conviction that this policy could be, and should be, made universal. 

The German people were not going to be enslaved, because the United 
States did not traffic in human slavery. But it would be necessary for 
them to earn their way back into the fellowship of peace-loving nations. 

Mr. Harriman arrived in Washington, to report to the President on 
the Moscow conversations. 

Oct. 23.—The Acting Secretary of State announced that ‘‘pending 
the expression of the will of the French people through the action of 
their duly elected representatives, the Provisional Government of the 
French Republic, in its efforts to prosecute the war until final victory 
and to lay the foundations for the rehabilitation of France, can count 
on the continued full and friendly co-operation of the United States’. 


U.S.S.R. Oct. 9.—Mr. Churchill had a long conference with Marshal 
Stalin. Mr. Eden conferred with Mr. Molotov. f 

Oct. 10.—Marshal Stalin declared at a luncheon that it was in the 
nature of things that Powers disposed to peace should have found 
themselves unprepared against an enemy who had long prepared for 
aggression. That should not happen again. Mr. Churchill paid tribute 
to the Red Army: “I always have believed and I still believe that it is 
the Red Army that has torn the guts out of the filthy Nazis.”’ 

The President of the Polish National Council, M. Berut, the Chairman 
of the Polish National Committee of Liberation, M. Osubka-Morawski, 
and the C.-in-C. of the Polish Army of Liberation arrived in Moscow. 

Marshal Stalin and Mr. Molotov dined at the British Embassy, the 
first occasion on which Marshal Stalin had been a guest at a foreign 
Embassy. 

Oct. 11.—Moscow radio announced that the U.S.S.R.;Great Britain, 
and the United States had informed Bulgaria that they were willing 
to grant an armistice provided that Bulgarian troops and officials were 
evacuated from Greece and Bulgaria within 15 days. A United Nations 
military mission under a Soviet chairman would be sent to control the 
evacuation. Bulgaria had accepted these preliminary terms. 

Oct. 12.—Mr. Mikolajezyk arrived in Moscow, at the invitation of 
the Soviet Government. 

Oct. 13.—Marshal Stalin and Mr. Churchill received each group of 
Poles separately, Mr. Churchill meeting M. Berut and members of the 
National Committee from Lublin for the first time. 

Oct. 14.—It was announced in Moscow that the Government had 
asked for oil concessions in Iran. (see also Iran.) 

Oct. 15.—Moscow radio announced the arrival there of a Bulgarian 
delegation, composed of the Foreign Minister, the Minister of Finance, 
and the Minister without Portfolio. 

Oct. 18.—Moscow radio stated that Finland had not fulfilled the 
Armistice terms as regards the disarming of the German forces, and 
only an insignificant part of the Finnish Army had been used against 
them in Northern Finland. 

Oct. 19.—It was learnt that, by a protocol signed on Oct. 8 between 
the Soviet Government and those of Great Britain and Canada the 
former agreed to pay 20 million U.S. dollars to the Canadian Govern- 
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ment as “full and final compensation” of the Mond Nickel Co. and the 
International Nickel Co. of Canada for the mines in the Petsamo Oblast 
(Pechenga) which had been ceded to Russia by Finland. Payment 
would be made in 6 equal instalments over 6 years. U.S. dollars would 
be reckoned at the value of $35 to one ounce of gold. 

Mr. Churchill left Moscow. He told the press that it had been a great 
pleasure to have so many long and intimate talks with his “friend and 
war comrade’”’ Marshal Stalin, and described the Moscow conversations 
as “‘a council of workmen and soldiers’’. 

Oct. 20.—An official statement on the conversations, held from Oct. 9 
to 18, said that “‘the unfolding of military plans agreed upon at Teheran 
was comprehensively reviewed in the light of recent events and the 
conclusions of the Quebec Conference on the war in Western Europe, 
and the utmost confidence was expressed in the future progress of Allied 
operations on all fronts’’. 

Important progress was made towards a solution of the Polish ques- 
tion, consultatigns being held both with the Polish Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister and with the President of the Lublin Committee 
of Liberation. These discussions had “notably narrowed differences 
and dispelled misconceptions’”’. 

Conversations were continuing on outstanding points. Agreement 
was reached on remaining points in the Bulgarian armistice terms, and 
in Yugoslavia the two Governments agreed to pursue a joint policy 
designed to concentrate all energies against the retreating Germans and 
bring about a solution of Yugoslav internal difficulties by a union be. 
tween the Royal Government and the National Liberation Movement. 
“The right of the Yugoslav people to settle their future Constitution for 
themselves after the war is, of course, recognized as inalienable.”’ 

The United States were represented at the conversations by the 
Ambassador at Moscow, Mr. Harriman, acting in his capacity of observer. 

Oct. 23.—A Government statement announced the recognition of the 
Provisional Government of France, and added, “The Soviet Gover- 
ment is basing itself on the evidence of the strengthening of the demo- 
cratic foundations of the Provisional Government; also on the fact that 
recognition of the Provisional Government by the three United Power 
will assist in the greater consolidation of the French people and the 
mobilization of its resources to continue the struggle against the con- 
mon foe, Hitler Germany”. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Oct. 15.—It was learned that the Prime Minister 
and Gen. Velebit, head of Marshal Tito’s military mission in Londo, 
had left England for Yugoslavia. 

It was announced that the King had retired the Ambassador t0 
Britain, the Minister to Sweden, and other diplomats. 

Oct. 21.—The King, broadcasting from London, said the iiberation of 
Belgrade was the symbol of victory over the enemy, the triumph of thei 
people’s heroism and patriotism, and the most evident proof of unity and 
Allied solidarity. He added, “I am inspired by the deepest gratitutt 
to the heroic National Liberation Army and to Marshal Tito, to the 
fraternal Red Army and their great Marshal Stalin, and by reverent 
for all the heroes and victims who have fallen for our common freedom. 
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